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Brown Paper Mill Co. To Doubl 


Thursday, July 18, 1929 


— 


e Capacity 


Will Add Two 163-inch Fourdriniers and Auxiliary Equipment Making the Plant the Largest 
Sulphate Mill in the World With a Capacity of 500 Tons of Sulphate Wrappings and Sulphate 
Lined Board Daily, George F. Hardy, of New York City Is Engineer—Construc- 
tion to be Rushed to Complete Mill by July 1, 1930 


Monroe, La. July 15, 1929—The Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany will break ground within the next six weeks for two new 
units that will double the size of the company’s mills here. 

The original unit consisted of one paper machine and four 
digesters, and the first paper was made on September 6, 1924. 

Two years later, work was started on a new unit, doubling 
the capacity. This was completed October 1, 1927. 

Less than two years find it necessary again to double the 
capacity by the addition of two more paper machines and the 
required amount of pulp manufacturing equipment. 


New Machines To Trim 163 Inches 


The new machines will trim 163 inches, the same as the two 
now in use. 

The company’s efforts in the past have been confined to the 
manufacture of sulphate wrappings and sulphate liner board. 
The new unit will be devoted to the manufacture of the latter, 
the demand for this product having become so great that the 
company has actually been turning down new business. 


Mill in Operation by July 1930 
Construction will be rushed and the mill be in production by 
July 1, 1930. 
When completed, this will be by far the largest sulphate mill 
in the world, with a capacity of 500 tons daily. 
George F. Hardy of New York City is the engineer. 


Hawleys Surrender Control of Two Companies 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., July 13, 1929.—W. P. Hawley, president of the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, with a plant at Oregon City, 
and of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company of St. Helens, 
Ore., and W. P. Hawley, Jr., vice-president of these two com- 
panies for a number of years, on July 10-11 surrendered control 
of both companies. 

At a board meeting held in St. Helens on July 10 Max Ober- 
dorfer, manager of the plant, succeeded Mr. Hawley as president 
of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company and at a second board 
meeting held July 11, Mansel P. Griffiths, resident manager of 
the banking and brokerage firm of Blythe & Co., Portland, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hawley as president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company 

G. W. Houk, Portland, was elected vice-president of the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company, and Dr. Robert T. Ellis, Portland, was 
made vice-president of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company. 
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W. A. Kelly, formerly of the Northern Paper Company of 
Wisconsin, who came to the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company 
as plant manager seven months ago, will continue in that capacity 
at Oregon City, and Mr. Oberdorfer, the new president, will con- 
tinue to manage the St. Helens plant. 


The Hawley family has disposed of its interest in the St. 
Helens Pulp and Paper Company to other stockholders. The con- 
trolling interest in the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company as pre- 
viously announced, was purchased about July 1 by Blythe & Co. 
It is persistently rumored in Portland that this bond house has 
made the purchase for another large paper corporation, the Crown- 
Willamette-Zellerbach Companies being named in this connection, 
but the head offices of that group deny any such move. 


A new factor in the pulp and paper industry is evident in the 
election to the board of directors of Eric Hernays of the Graham 
Paper Company, St. Louis. That this will be a new influence in 
Pacific Northwest paper merchandising is substantiated in a state- 
ment of Mr. Griffiths, who announced that the Graham Paper 
Company will act as sales agent for the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, taking over its entire output. The Graham Paper Com- 
pany has no mills in the West, but is one of the large distributors 
in the Middle West and West. 

Mr. Griffiths states that additional facilities may be added to 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company’s plant at Oregon City 
inasmuch as business is very brisk. The plant has a capacity of 
230 tons of paper a day, about half of this being news print and the 
rest the better grades. 


N. J. Blagen, Portland capitalist, formerly of Grays Harbor, 
and Thomas Autzen of the Portland Manufacturers Company, 
St. Johns, were added to the board of directors of the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Company to fill the vacancies which occurred 
with the withdrawal of the Hawley interests. Other directors 
elected to this board were E. S. Collins, Dr. Ellis, Mr. Oberdorfer, 
H. F. McCormick, Phil Metschan, Dr. J. A. Reuter and Harry T. 
Nicolai. 

The new board of directors of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company include: Mansel P. Griffiths, Franklin T. Griffith, presi- 
dent of the Portland Electric Power Company; Myron C. Wood- 
ward, Silverton; Mr. Kelly, manager of the plant; Mr. Bernays 
of the Graham Paper Company who succeeds A. S. Kerry, Seattle 
capitalist, and Harry T. Nicolai, who is the only member serving 
on the boards of the two respective paper companies. 

Mr. Nicolai stated that the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany will remain independent, as the Hawley stock in this com- 
pany did not go to Blythe & Co. 
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News Print Situation [s Improving In Canada 


Edward Beck, Secretary of Canadian Paper and Pulp Association, Anticipates Industry Will 
Soon Be On Sound Foundation for Future Progress If Present Conditions Continue— 
Demand From United Kingdom Expands Materially—Trend Towards Pacific Coast 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
MontTreaL, Que., July 15, 1929.—That conditions in the news 


print field are now definitely improving is the opinion expressed 
by Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. In an interview Mr. Beck says: 

“The general increase in demand has been surprising to leaders 
of the industry and extremely gratifying for it has taken us out 
of the realm of mystery and uncertainty. If present conditions 
continue we will soon pick up the slack which developed during 
the recent period of over-production and be on a thoroughly 
sound foundation for future progress. 

“So far as Canada is concerned, one of the brightest signs has 
been the improvement in the United Kingdom market, which is 
taking twice as much news print from Canada as last year. British 
paper users are growing accustomed to the Canadian product and 
are showing a preference for it.” 

Mr. Beck believes that the trend of development in the Canadian 
paper industry is certain to be towards the Pacific Coast. “On- 
tario and Quebec are not in a position to support any additional 
large mills, whereas the availability of pulpwood will not become 
a serious problem in British Columbia for years,” said Mr. Beck. 
“The production possibilities of British Columbia, as I see them, 
are not dependent so much on the amount of timber at your dis- 
posal as on the condition of the market. If the coast mills main- 
tain and extend their markets, as they have been doing, there is 
scope for enormous expansion.” 

Mr. Beck believes that the industry will soon be compelled to 
take stock of its resources and prepare to safeguard the future 
of its pulpwood forests. He favors the adoption on a broad scale 
of certain European methods of scientific forest management. 

“Reforestation work has been out of the question with most of 
the companies because they have been forced to buy logs at the 
lowest possible cost in order to produce news print on a basis that 
would be barely remunerative, if not profitable,” said Mr. Beck. 
“Sooner or later, however, the companies must face the problem 
and the consumer must pay the price.” 

Plant Extensions 

The plant extensions under way by the Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
will be completed this year by the installation of a second cata- 
logue paper machine at the company’s Madawaska fine paper mill. 

The existing catalogue machine at Madawaska, which came into 
operation last March and is one of the largest of its kind in the 
world, is understood to be running at capacity on the Sears-Roe- 
buck contract, the future requirements of which—together with 
other contracts—will gradually absorb the tonnage of the addi- 
tional machine now being installed. 

A new 45,000-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill is now under way 
at Athol, near Campbellton, N. B., and is expected to be ready 
for operation at the end of the present year. 

Extensions are reported to be planned for both the big news 
print plants in Newfoundland—the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company’s plant at Grand Falls and the International Power 
and Paper Company’s plant at Cornerbrook. The former has a 
capacity of 1,000 tons a day and the latter a capacity of 500 tons. 

The output of the Kipawa plant of the Canadian International 
Paper Company has been increased by 25,000 tons annually to a 
total of 100,000 tons, to take care of the increasing demand for 
rayon wood cellulose. 

Construction of a modern pulp-making plant, which it is rumored 
may become a factor in the rayon industry, is expected to begin 
on the Miramichi this autumn by the new owners of the Crown 
Lands leases of the J. B. Snowball Company, Ltd., and also the 
company’s sawmill property at Chatham. The Crown Lands leases 


involved, according to the New Brunswick Government Bureau 
of Information and Tourist Travel, amount to 320 square miles 
and the transfer has already been engaging the attention of lega! 
representatives of the International Paper Company and Fraser 
Companies. 

Canadian International’s New Issue 

A $25,000,000 issue of first mortgage gold bonds of the Canadian 
International Paper Company is being offered here. 

Proceeds from the sale of these bonds will be used to repay a 
portion of the advances made to the Canadian paper company by 
the International Paper Company for the development of the 
Canadian property and for the acquisition of additional properties. 
With the exception of a few minor projects, and a few new mills 
nearing completion, the extensive expansion program commenced 
by International Paper & Power Company and its subsidiaries in 
1925 is now practically completed. International Paper and Power 
Company, through its subsidiaries, in addition to being the largest 
manufacturer of news print in the world is also one of the largest 
hydro-electric power companies in the world. 

The properties of Canadian International Paper Company in- 
clude the Three Rivers and Gatineau news print mills, the Kipawa 
bleached sulphite mill, all located in the province of Quebec, and 
the bleached sulphite mill at Hawkesbury, Ontario. The Three 
Rivers plant is the largest single paper mill in the world. These 
mills have a combined normal daily capacity of 1,300 tons of 
news print and 420 tons of bleached sulphite pulp, now being in- 
creased to 470 tons to meet the increasing demand from manufac- 
turers of rayon. The plants are of the most modern and efficient 
design and construction. 

Gross business of Canadian International Paper Company has 
shown a steady gain in recent years and aggregated $34,802,562 
for 1928. Net earnings for the past three years, before deprecia- 
tion, averaged $6,600,000, or 4.2 times the annual interest require- 
ments on the company’s entire debt, including this issue, and after 
depreciation averaged over $5,100,000 or 3.2 times the annual 
interest requirements. 

The bonds represent a first mortgage on property having a 
value of more than $68,000,000, or over 2.7 times the entire amount 
of the issue now offered. The company’s aggregate investment in 
fixed assets plus net current assets exceeds $85,000,000 or over 
$3,300 per $1,000 of mortgage debt outstanding upon completion of 
the present financing program. 

Ship Designed for Paper Trade 

The Mersey Paper Company, Ltd., whose news print plant at 
Mersey, N. S., should be completed this year, has placed an order 
for a new and novel type of steamship. The architect for this 
craft is Walter Lambert, of Montreal, who has just returned from 
England, where the contract was placed with Earle’s Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Hull. John V. Angus, repre- 
sentative in England of the Montreal Engineering Company, Ltd., 
—a subsidiary of the Royal Securities Corporation—received the 
tenders, and is superintending the ship’s construction. 

The new vessel will have a capacity for 4,300 tons of paper, 
which is loaded through especially large hatches into her five 
watertight holds. The feature of the craft is found in her storage 
accommodation, for she is a trunk steamer with the deck brackets 
above, instead of below, the main deck. The reason for this is 
to leave the holds free of any obstruction for the stowage of 
paper. They are box-like in construction, and fifty feet square, the 
rolls of paper being piled in five tiers in such a way that no 
possibility will exist of the cargo being damaged. 

A further feature is found in the double derricks, which enable 
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the rolls of paper to be controlled from the moment they are 
suspended, thereby eliminating any possibility of damage arising 
from unnecessary swinging. 

The steamer is flat bottomed, with two bilge keels, and a duct 
keel, in which all the longitudinal pipes will be installed. She 
will be propelled by twin screws, deriving their power from triple 
expansion engines built by Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company, and of 2,000 i.h.p., which will give her a speed of 11 
knots. The steam will be obtained from three oil-fired Scotch 
boilers. The principal dimensions of the steamer are: Length be- 
tween perpendiculars, 326 feet; moulded breadth, 52 ft. 6 inches, 
and depth, 30 feet from the main deck. With a full load of 
paper her draught will be 22 feet. This vessel will carry a crew 
of 34, and her cost will be $450,000. 

Nova Scotia Closes Forests 

For the first time in history the forests of Nova Scotia are 
closed to the public. This measure, usual in Quebec and New 
Brunswick for several years, is made necessary by the tinder-dry 
condition of the forests and the carelessness of many who enter 
them at this season of the year. 
permit. 


Entries can only be made on a 


Crown-Zellerbach Makes Gains 

Crown-Zellerbach corporation, for the first fiscal year of 
unified operation ending April 30, 1929, reports net income 
available for the common stock after all prior charges and pre- 
ferred dividends of $3,425,359, equivalent to $1.72 per share on 
1,991,008 outstanding according to the annual report 
This compares with adjusted carnings of $3,087,756, or $1.55 a 
share on the same capitalization for the fiscal period ending 
April 30, 1928. 

President I. Zellerbach added the 
sults shown in the annual statement: 


shares, 


following comment to re- 
“The past year was one 
of serious over-production in the paper industry with the usual 
accompaniment of price cutting and market demoralization, in 
spite of which condition your company has been able to con- 
tinue paying its full dividends and added $936,339 to the surplus 
account, after extraordinary 
amounting to $594,679.” 


charges and special reserves 


Comparative income account for the fiscal year ending April 

), 1929, and the consolidated earnings of the corporation and 
subsidiaries, including earnings of Crown-Williamette Paper 
company adjusted to the fiscal besides ended April 30, 
1928, are as follows: 


Profit before depreciation, depreciation bond interest 

and income taxes $12,049,993 
Depreciation depletion, bond interest’ and income taxes 
Combined net income 
Deduct minority stockholders’ 


year 


$11,615,148 
5,596,583 
6,018,563 
1,703,343 


$4,315,229 
1,236,464 


$3,078,756 


. $4,661,823 
1,236,464 


"$3,425,359 


J. T. Carey To Run for Brotherhood Presidency 

Atpany, N. Y., July 10, 1920—Announcement was made this 
week at the headquarters of the International Brotherhood ci 
Papermakers that Jeremiah T. Carey, of this city, who for eighteen 
years was head of the organization, has decided to enter the field 
this fall as a candidate for the presidency. Mr. Carey's 
candidacy has been placed forward in a number of localities, 
including New York State as well as Canada, and it is agreed that 
he stands a good chance of being elected. He has been in busi- 
ess in Pontiac, Mich., and also in this city since severing his 
rclations with the local organization. It will be possible to obtain 
definite information on the ticket that will be placed in the field 
this fall as soon as nominations by locals reach headquarters, 

hich should start within a few days. Frank P. Barry, first vice 
president of the union, who has been in this city for the past week, 
returned yesterday to Ottawa where he will continue certain re- 


organization work which has been under way for the past several 
weeks, 
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Box Board Production for May 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 10, 1929—May production of box 
board, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 93 
firms operating 120 plants (reports for earlier months, including 
five concerns now out of business) was 88.1 per cent of capacity, 
as compared with 81.7 per cent in April and 84.7 per cent in May, 
1928. In the following table the capacity data vary according to 
the normal number of working days in each month: 


. Operation 
Year - 
Inch hours 


Production 


Short Tons 


Unfilled 
Orders 
New (end of 
Orders month) 


——— 
Per cent Per cent 


and 

Month -———————, of pe of 

Operated Ca- 
pacity 


Capacity Capacity Output Ca- 


pacity 


74.6 204,128 
77.6 215,333 
76.5 244,871 
80.4 211,304 
84.7 224,366 


Short Tons 


80.417 
85,862 
93,380 
84,513 
73,157 


10,372,900 
10,372,900 
11,312,244 
10,474,300 


75.5 273,125 203,882 
78.4 273,125 211,862 
78.2 297,108 227,344 
79.4 275,100 221,079 
10,893,272 80.2. 286,104 242,394 


53,425,616 "78.3 3 1,404,562 1,106,561 78.8 1,100,002 
10,892,272 > 75.3 "286, 104 228,646 79.9 228,252 
10,474,300 76.3 275,100 201,153 73.1 209,976 
11,312,244 81.6 297,108 230,750 77.7 236,682 
10,055,328 83.0 264,096 224,971 85.2 234,449 
11,384,820 82.8 299,052 244,894 81.9 241,491 
10,541,500 83.9 287,976 240,124 83.4 248,447 
10,541,500 72.4 287,976 205,546 71.4 198,648 


128,628,580101,536,731 78.9 3,401,974 2,682,645 78.9 2,697,947 


*11,417,328 9,297,029 *81.4 *307,268 248,290 *80.8 241,086 
*10,539,072 8,435,967 *80.0 *283,632 228,034 *80.4 227,595 
“11,417,328 9,416,990 *82.5 *307,268 256,118 *83.4 266,895 
*11,417,328 *9,278,701 *81.3 *307,268 *251,147 *81.7 *250,366 
11,417,328 9,532,533 83.5 307,268 270,754 88.1 242,596 
(5 mos.) 56,208, 384 45 ,961,220 81. 81, 512,704 1, 234, 343 82.9 1,228,538 
Stocks of waste 
paper, end of munth 


7 ‘631, 500 


Stocks of 

Ship- boxboard, 
ments of end of 
boxboard month 


Consumption In 
of waste paper transit and 
—_A— At unshipped 
plants purchases 


Year 
and - ———, 
Month Eapacity Consumed 
(ned 
Short Tons 
255,225 


255,225 
276,966 


po 
Short Tons Short Tons 
153,747 62,181 
140,104 

139,255 

132,621 

127,217 


1928— 
Tanuary 196,984 189,744 
193,966 
209,649 
211,898 


220,750 


100, 191 
223,901 
203,741 
233,104 
228,880 
246,233 


130,484 
132,265 
117,009 
116,197 
127,989 
136,100 
148,906 


Se haptemmber 
October 
November 236,328 
December 197,529 
Total = - 
‘year) 2,669,907 3,1 
1929-—— 

January 247,498 
February 227,206 
March 258,604 
‘April 247,773 
May 262,604 
Total 

(5 mos.) 1,243,685 


* Revised. 


“I@OOnNNISIS 
nw Onan 
Ned eK eNw 


268, 000 196, 164 


82,330 


*297,440 
*274,560 
*297,440 
*297,440 

297,440 


1,464,320 


2,512,059 


238,652 
217,442 
242,073 
*231,089 
250,245 


1,179,501 


Sutherland Paper Co. Makes Good Report 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 15, 1929—Sales and earnings of the 
Sutherland Paper Company in the second quarter of the year 
increased substantially over the first three months, according to 
L. W. Sutherland, president. Shipments for the first six months 
of 1929, he states, totaled $2,962,911, a gain of 19 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1928. 

Of this total the second quarter’s business comprised $1,609,629, 
which was 24 per cent ahead of the same three months a year 
ago and nearly 19 per cent over the first quarter of the year. 
Earnings for the second quarter, as compared with the first, will, 
he says, show an even greater percentage of increase. 

The company’s position continues strong with quick assets aes 
times current liabilities as of June 30. 

“We enter the third quarter of 1929 with the largest unfilled 
orders in the history of the company,” President Sutherland said, 
“and present indications point to a further increase both in sales 
and profits.” 
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Philadelphia Paper Trade Is More Optimistic 


Many Pennsylvania Manufacturers Are Installing Additional Equipment In Preparation for In- 
creased Requirements Later In Year—Fine Paper Market Is Irregular, Although Con- 
sumption Is About Normal—Wrapping Paper Prices Are Holding to Schedule 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 15, 1929.—Though the paper market of 
the past week assumed the usual mid summer limit of trading, 
there were a few bright spots in the industry that indicated a 
more optimistic trend for the immediate future. While the 
dealers are contented to let the summer days drift pending the 
upswing of the early autumn business manufacturers are preparing 
for livelier production and are taking advantage of the present 
lull to equip for broader scale operations. Fine paper trading 
alternates in active and less active days. However, the whole- 
salers and mill representatives report steady consumption of 
wholesale quantities by printing and. publishing houses. Greeting 
card stocks and supplies for manufacturing stationers are fairly 
active at this season and the staple lines of papeteries and gift 
boxes are being bought for the coming autumn stocking. There 
is a fair demand for card board and better grades of writing 
papers but the cheap grades continue to lag along in the doldrums 
of dog days with plenty of offerings from the mills. There have 
been few offerings of new products by the manufacturers of fine 
papers this season, indicating the economies practiced by the mills 
pending a firmer outlook. 

Wrapping papers hold steadily to the prices of springtime. 
Tissue papers have been advanced. Increases of 10 per cent have 
been effected the past few days mostly in the cheaper grades of 
manilas and low priced tissues. This is due, the trade believes, to 
the fact that two of the mills that supplied the largest amount of 
tissues to the Quaker City trade now are out of the market. 

As the mills remain out of the market during the early July days 
there is a dragginess in the paper stock market among the more 
active grades of late spring, such as those used in the production 
of paper board, While there is sufficient of these stocks on hand 
to meet any needs of the present no accumulations have been 
noted in either the common grades or in the scarcer high price 
paper stocks. 


Broad Demand for Power Units 


Two of the largest corporations supplying the paper industry 
with electrical equipment announce a broader demand for power 
units throughout the past six months and already have completed, 
or are nearing completion this summer, many innovations that are 
taking place in the plants. That these units will mean economy 
in labor, increased production, and speedier service at lower costs, 
is a foregone conclusion to the distributors and the manufac- 
turers. The broadening of the huge corporate utilities into rural 
and smaller industrial communities is a helpful asset to the paper 
making industry and will enable the intermediate mills to speed 
up and increase production under modern factors of economy in 
power and mechanical equipment and so the lower costs of manu- 
facture will be passed along to the distributors as modernizing 
methods are adopted and much competition in paper trading 
eliminated. 


Westinghouse Electric Co. Installs Equipment 

Under the direct management of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company several important installations 
of electrical units have been made in the mills in this territory 
and that of the southern section of the country. These installa- 
tions have either been recently completed or are nearing completion 
in preparation for the resumption of autumn production of the 
paper manufacturers involved where increased capacity is effected 
or where modernizing of the power units and mechanical equip- 
ment is provided for in order to render improved service to the 


trade. The Quaker City paper mills section of the Westinghouse 
Company is under direction of A. M. Cooper, its manager. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. Installations 


Four mills of the National Vulcanized Fibre Company, in the 
Delaware territory, have been equipped with the newest of devices 
in engine drives made by the Westinghouse Electric Company. 
There has been installed in the mills at Yorklyn, Del., the Newark, 
Del., and the Wilmington, Del., mills of the company, new syn- 
chronous motors for the jordans, washer and beater drives. The 
units have individual motors and were provided for the operation 
of the plant with electric power supplied through the Delaware 
Electric Power and Light Corporation. With the installation of 
the new motors and drives the entire plant equipment of the four 
mills has been electrified, and with the exception of the paper 
machines, which are engine driven, the main source of power is 
that provided by electricity. 


Fire Destroys Stock Of West Jersey Paper Mfg. Co. 


Fire of unknown origin last Thursday destroyed more than 
$60,000 worth of stock in the warehouse of the West Jersey 
Paper Manufacturing Company, located along the River Front 
at Front and Elm streets, in Camden. In addition to the stock 
destroyed about $5,000 worth of damage was done to the building. 
The fire was discovered early in the morning and when the fire- 
men arrived they found the warehouse heavily barred and locked 
and doors screened. A. S. Shelleington, vice president of the 
company, was an early arrival at the fire and directed the fire 
fighters in outlining to them sections of the building in which 
inflammable stores were piled. Thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock had been installed in the warehouse on the preceding day 
and all this was wiped out in the fire. The flames blazed for more 
than two hours in the corrugated single story structure and then 
smouldered away for many hours after, breaking out at intervals 
as it consumed tons of paner and lime. Seven firemen were over- 
come in the fire. 


Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Co. Granted State Charter 


A Pennsylvania State Charter has been granted to the Satter- 
thwaite-Cobaugh Company, 217 Chestnut street, the reorganized 
fine paper concern which has been established here for the past 
half decade. Under the incorporation the company is capitalized 
at $40,000 with shares of 1,000 common stock. It is planned to 
extend the present fine paper distribution. The firm was organized 
by Howard Satterthwaite, who formerly was associated with the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company as manager of the fine paper depart- 
ment. He severed his connection with that concern to found the 
present company, of which he is head. Others in the reorganized 
company are: Vice President, Clyde B. Cobaugh; Secretary, Frank 
W. Berry, and Treasurer, Stiles R. Wunder. The firm also dis- 
tributes paper as mill representatives and wholesalers, representing 
several large manufacturers of fine paper. 


E. H. Wendt In Germany 


With the retirement of E. H. Wendt from the supervision of 
the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, Gloucester, N. J., mills 
and container plant, the former executive of the paper company is 
spending his time abroad. He is at present in Germany and will 
in the next three months tour all other important centers of 
Europe, before making the homeward yoyage. The retired super- 
intendent was head of the Gloucester Mills of the company for 
more than 25 years. His son, W. D. Wendt, succeeded him as 
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head of the New Jersey plants. Another son, Charles H. Wendt, 
is manager of the Philadelphia offices of the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company, with headquarters in the Drexel Building. 


Alice Garrett Passes 

Sylvester S. Garrett, head of the firm bearing his name, at- 
tended the funeral of his cousin, daughter of the late paper manu- 
facturer, Edwin T. Garrett, held in Chester, Pa., last week. Miss 
Garrett was 63 years of age at the time of her passing. She was 
a descendent of a prominent Quaker family and of pioneer paper 
manufacturers of the Keystone State, her father having been a 
direct lineal owner of the Upper Darby Paper Mills at Lansdowne, 
Pa., at the time of his death a few years ago. She had been in 
poor health for the past year. The Garrett family has long been 
linked with the paper industry, several cousins of the deceased now 
being associated with the paper trade in addition to the Phila- 
delphia member of the family, Sylvester S. Garrett, who is identi- 
fied with the wrapping paper division and whose father founded 
the C. S. Garrett Company and the Garrett-Buchanan Company, 
both in business today. ° 


Trade Attends Funeral Of A. E. Whiting, Jr. 


Philadelphia paper trade associates of the Whiting Patterson 
Company, 314 North 13th street, attended the funeral of Allen E. 
Whiting, Jr., son of the head of the firm, Allen E. Whiting, whose 
tragic death occurred on July 4. His death came suddenly in an 
automobile accident when he was crushed against a tree. The 
members of the firm, including the staff, were present at the 
obsequies held at the home, Gray Craig Farms, Devon, where the 
Rev. Crosswell McBee of Old St. Davids Church, Radnor, offi- 
ciated. There was a large attendance of Main Line friends of the 
young man present, especially younger members of society with 
whom he was a great favorite. Honorary pallbearers included 
prominent associates of the younger set, including Isaac H. 
Clothier, 3d, Lloyd Renshaw, Alex L. Robinson, John S. Laugh- 
lin, William F. Sanford, John L. Newbold, O. Henry Gruner, Jr., 
and H. Holmes Page. Interment followed immediately after the 
funeral services, the body being placed in the family mausoleum 
in St. David's Churchyard. Members of the Yale and Racquet 
Clubs, of which the young man was a member, were present in a 
body at the services. He was a graduate of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, Mass., and of Yale University, where he was a member 
of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity, and of Cambridge University, 
England, where he was in Peterhouse College. At Cambridge 
he captained the hockey team during his second year and belonged 
to the Hawks and University Pitt Clubs. Among the family rep- 
resentativer of the paper trade at the services were President 
Allen E. Whiting, of the Whiting-Patterson Company, father of 
the decease; his uncle, Edmund Whiting, of the Mead Sales 
Company, New York, who is a brother of the head of the local 
concern. Robert Fishburn, manager of the envelope department, 
was also present. 


Paper Men on Benjamin Franklin Committee 

Two prominent members of the Philadelphia paper trade and 
associates of the Poor Richard Club have been appointed to the 
committee announced last week by the President of the Poor 
Richard Club, Jack Lutz, for the purpose of co-operating in the 
crection of a permanent memorial to Benjamin Franklin on the 
Parkway. The members of the Philadelphia paper trade who 
have been selected are George W. Ward, head of the D. L. Ward 
Company and member of the paper trade committee of the Poor 
Richard Club, and Morton Gibbons-Neff, son-in-law of the head 

f the. Dill and Collins Paper Company, Grellet Collins. 

Fred Osborne With Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 

Fred Osborne, who has been associated with the paper industry 
ian the manufacturing division for a number of years past, is now 
connected with the Hummel Ross Fibre Corporation in the sales 
department of the Quaker City offices under direction of T. C. 
Hanna. Mr. Osborne will cover the general eastern territory work- 
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ing from the local Eastern offices, 437 Chestnut street, and will 
feature No. 1 krafts and all sulphate boards made by the Hummel- 
Ross Corporation, with mills and offices at Hopewell, Va. Mr. 
Osborne is well known in the Pennsylvania paper making industry, 
having long been identified with its prominent mills. 


Paper Exhibits At Art Show 


Paper manufacturers and importers of gift stationery will be 
included among the exhibits to be displayed at the semi-annual Gift 
and Art Show to be staged here at the Adelphia Hotel, August 
26 to 31 under the supervision of the National Gift and Art Asso- 
ciation. The exhibits will include papeteries, announcements and 
social stationery requirements, boxed gift novelties and engraving 
specialties, greeting cards and allied lines of paper wares. The 
Japan Paper Company, Julius Beckhardt Company, Inc., Eastern 
Specialty Manufacturing Company, Francois Importer, and others, 
will exhibit in the Show. 


Straw Crop Damaged in Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio, July 8, 1929.—The time of year has arrived when 
straw paper men begin to size up the prospects from the wheat 
crop. Early in the spring conditions were not promising. There 
was too much rain and farmers could not handle their work satis- 
factorily. 

The winter wheat, it appeared, was faring fairly well as the 
weather was propitious, yet there was not sufficient snow with the 
exception of a few periods during the winter season, to protect 
the grain. 

Now, in July, with prospects seeming to be the best, along 
comes a terrific storm that affected the entire Miami Valley. 
Darke county, located about 28 miles to the northwest of this 
(Montgomery) county, suffered a loss estimated at more than 
$500,000 to the crops, mostly wheat, owing to the storm and 
attendant torrential rains which beat the grain to the ground and 
made harvesting almost impossible. 

The damage in this county and in Butler county, in which 
Hamilton and Middletown are located, was not as great though 
the agricultural agents in each of these counties even up until 
today have refused to give an estimate of the possible damage. 

On the other hand a drive about the valley shows many fields 
of wheat in this and surrounding counties, notably Miami, Shelby, 
Greene, Warren, Preble and Clark counties, have been cut and 
the golden stacks certainly look good not only to the farmer, but 
to the straw paper manufacturer who is counting on his usual 
supply of raw materials from the fields of the Middle West. 


Restrained From Using Manufacturer 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 17, 1929.—Stipulations have been 
entered into between the Federal Trade Commission and two 
stationery companies. 

A corporation selling and distributimg foreign and domestic 
papers to jobbers and manufacturing stationers caused its trade 
name to be featured in its price list together with the words 
“Manufacturer and Mill Agent” and the words “This is printed 
on Cockle Rag Onion-Skin paper, our own manufacture” in an 
advertising circular. The fact was the respondent did not own 
or operate a mill wherein were fabricated the products sold and 
distributed by it, but filled orders from products manufactured in 
mills which it neither owned, operated nor controlled. The cor- 
poration, whose name is not made public by the Commission, has 
signed a stipulation with the Commission agreeing to cease and 
desist from these misrepresentations. 

Another stipulation was that of fictitious marking of the number 
of pages contained in composition books offered for sale by a 
corporation manufacturing school supplies. According to the 
stipulation the practice will be discontinued. The company, at 
the request of customers, placed on composition books legends 
reading, “140 Special Composition Book” and “144 Special Com- 
position Book,” when the books contained only 120 pages. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Operating Near Capacity 


Bond and Writing Paper Manufacturers:Continue Very Busy—Book Paper Mills Are Well 
Booked Ahead With Orders—Paper Board Plants More Active Than of Late, Following 
Recent Quiet Spell—Standard Light Weight Papers In Excellent Request 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 15, 1929.—The second half of the year in 
wholesale paper circles in Ontario has opened quite auspiciously, 
despite the fact that the holiday season is on, and the thoughts of 
paper buyers are turning to vacations rather than paper purchases. 
A surprisingly good volume of business is passing, considering 
the season, and it looks as if there will be little let-up in trade 
during July and August—months when the paper merchant expects 
light sales. At any rate there has been very little slow-down to 
business this summer so far and practically all lines of paper are 
selling well, although in some departments of the trade there has 
been a tendency toward price-cutting. -This condition usually de- 
velops at this season of the year but it has not progressed sufh- 
ciently to affect prices in general which are keeping up well. 
Paper merchants are getting some good business from the printing 
and lithographing trades which are quite busy, and there is con- 
siderable business coming from catalog and other direct mail 
advertising sources. Summer advertising in publishing circles is 
fairly heavy and book papers are in strong demand. 

Up to the present the paper jobbers have been unable to get 
quick delivery of book, bond and ledger paper from the mills, but 
this condition is slightly better now, and it would appear as if the 
mills are gradually getting caught up with their orders. There 
is a good demand for all classes of fine papers and hand in hand 
with book papers there is a good business passing in coated paper 
lines. There has been a distinct improvement in the call for coated 
stock and all grades are moving well. Canadian-made Bristols are 
in good demand, as are also manila lines. 

In connection with Bristols and other blanks there is a movement 
to eliminate one of the two grades which the wholesalers believe 
would be in the interests of the paper trade generally and the 
consumers as well. There is comparatively little competition from 
American sources in blanks, Canadian mills having developed high 
grade stock which is about equal in price to imported blanks with 
the duty added. 

With the possible exception of the paper bag and wrapping 
industries the manufacturing end of the paper business throughout 
the province is active with most of the plants operating near or at 
capacity. Bond and writing mills are quite busy and book mills 
have orders booked ahead well into the summer months. Light 
weight paper manufacturers are well ahead of the first half of 
last year in volume of production and sales and there is a strong 
demand for standard and fancy tissues lines, toilets, towels, specialty 
lines, etc. The board mills are again active after a short quiet 
spell due to what at first appeared to be some over-production, but 
which did not reach serious proportions. The paper box industry 
is using a fair amount of board stock but box manufacturers re- 
port that they have entered upon the usual quiet season so the 
demand for board will likely be somewhat light from now on. 

Both board and paper box mills have had an exceptionally good 
year so far and records should be established if the holiday season 
is not too protracted. There is a good call for glassine, grease 
proof and waxing papers and mills manufacturing these lines are 
active, while reports from the paper converting trade indicate a 
gradual improvement in conditions in that department. Through- 
out the spring months paper converting lines lagged a little but 
they now appear to be coming into their own again, with a good 
call for envelopes, blank books, loose leaves and general stationery 
lines. 

Improved News Print Conditions 


It is being freely said that the news print manufacturers are 


looking for $60 a ton for their products on the new contracts. A 
little over a year ago it was apparent that the rapid installation of 
new machines was bringing about a condition of over-production. 
The matter came to a head late in the year when the provincial 
governments of Ontario and Quebec stepped in and demanded that 
conditions be placed on a better basis. Leaders of the industry 
held a number of meetings, the upshot of which was the limiting 
of production and the setting of a price of $55.20 a ton, f.o.b. mill, 
for news print. This took place in the spring. Since then operat- 
ing conditions have improved to a very considerable extent. For 
several weeks past the Canadian mills have *been operating at over 
85 per cent of rated capacity. When it is considered that capacity 
of Canadian mills at present is considerably above that recorded a 
year ago, then one better appreciates the improvement which has 
taken place in the industry. At a price of $55.20 a ton, the in- 
vestor saw a considerable curtailment of earnings and possible 
danger to some of the junior securities of the news print com- 
panies. 

While the Canadian mills had to cut prices some $5 or more a 
ton, the lessening of profit per ton of news print is not as serious 
as one might expect from a casual survey of the situation. If mill 
production had been maintained at the same rate as in 1927, then 
such would have been the case. But operations this year have been 
on a wider scale and the volume of news print turned out by the 
leading companies will undoubtedly be greater this year than was 
the case in 1928. Abitibi might be taken as an example. The mills 
of that company, which have a rated capacity of approximately 
2,100 tons a day, operated at 65 to 70 per cent of capacity through- 
out the past year. So far this year they have been operating at a 
much higher level, probably over 80 per cent to date. If demand 
from American publishers during the balance of the year comes 
up to expectations, it is likely that an average of around 85 per 
cent will be recorded. Similar conditions have been experienced 
by most of the other news print producers. Taking the industry 
as a whole, production in the first five months of this year 
amounted to 1,086,209 tons, as compared with 967,497 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1928. At the same time shipments, which 
indicate the volume of sales, have advanced from 958,832 tons to 
1,081,227 tons. 

Outlook Is Very Hopeful 


When it is considered that this showing was made during a 
period when great uncertainty prevailed—the first three months 
of the year—the cumulative result is considered very encouraging 
Taking for granted that the Canadian news print mills will record 
a larger production and shipments this year, the outlook, from 
the point of view of the investor, boils down to what earnings 
the companies are likely to show on the lower price for news 
print. The cost per ton of news print varies with the different 
mills. Some are known as high cost producers, depending upon 
the type of equipment, cost of pulpwood, transportation charges, 
etc. From the available figures it is estimated that it costs Abitibi 
about $46.35 a ton to manufacture news print. This figure is 
arrived at after taking into consideration depreciation and deple 
tion, but before considering bond interest and other charges. On 
the same basis, news print per ton costs of the four other Cana 
dian producers are as follows: Canada Power and Paper, $45.97; 
Port Alfred, $40.25; Price Bros., $50.58, and St. Lawrence Pape: 
Mills, $49.79. The companies, of course, do not make public their 
cost figures but it is considered that the figures just quoted are 
fairly accurate as to the individual companies, while comparatively 
the ratio is regarded as reliable. The figure for Price Bros. is the 
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only one upon which there might be any doubt, as that company’s 
news print activities are closely bound up with the lumbering 
operations. 

Taking the average for these five companies, whose costs might 
be said to be representative of the industry as a whole, the average 
cost of manufacturing per ton of news print works out at $46.60. 
On a basis of $55.20 a ton, f. o. b. mill, it will be seen that there 
is a spread of $8.60 a ton between costs and selling prices. While 
this does not seem to represent a large figure, when funded debt 
charges, etc., are taken into consideration, it is apparent that with 
the increase in production, the loss to the mills, through a lower 
price, is very largely offset—in fact some close market observers 
are expecting the news print companies to show larger earnings 
available on their common stock than was the case last year when 
most of them brought out disappointing statements. 


B. C. Pulp Mills Make Fine Progress 

With two mills, upon which $1,000,000 has been spent since in- 
corporation in 1925, and the contemplation of the expenditure in 
the near future of a further $1,000,000 or more, and with cash and 
investments at the end of 1928 totalling $700,000, the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., is in an excellent posi- 
tion, declared L. Killam, managing director. The company oper- 
ates plants at Port Alice and Woodfibre, and supplies pulp for 
local paper companies and for shipment to Japan, United Kingdom 
and the United States. The company was formed in December, 
1925, for the purchase of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company, 
and since that time money spent on the mills has increased the 
capacity about 20 per cent. At Port Alice bleached sulphite pulps 
are manufactured, while at Woodfibre, unbleached is turned out. 
These pulps are far from being raw material but are actually 
highly chemicalized pulps of a quality grade and are bought all 
over the continent and in foreign countries for manufacture into 
paper, Mr. Killam stated. 


Thunder Bay Mills Makes Record 


Half a million pounds of news print produced in twenty-four 
hours, shattering all previous production marks, is the new record 
made by the plant of the Thunder Bay Paper Company at Port 
Arthur, Ont., on Saturday last. Two machines running full blast 
but with minor “breaks,” created the new news print production 
record. Within the twenty-four hour period exactly 255 tons of 
paper came through the humming plant units. Thunder Bay plant 
machines are 234 inches and 246 inches. The record is made more 
significant in view of the fact that rolls on both units were 
trimmed to 217% inches. The new plant record beats by several 
tons marks created consistently in recent months. The mill is 
now operating at practically full capacity. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


J. G. Gibson, K.C., Toronto, solicitor for the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, has left, with Mrs. Gibson, on a holiday trip to 
England and the Continent. 

Edward Beck, secretary-manager of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, left Montreal recently for Vancouver for a 
short vacation in that city. 

A conference was held recently at Montreal between the Mills 
Relations Committee of the Canadian Paper Trade Association 
ind the Book and Writing Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association when general conditions and routine matters 
were considered. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., 
Merritton, Ont., the usual dividend was passed and a tour of 
inspection of the plant made, the recent addition coming in for 
speciak interest and approval. 

S. F. Duncan, president of Provincial Paper, Ltd., has returned 
irom a business trip to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The first annual picnic of Dominion Envelope and Cartons 
Western), Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., took place recently at Winnipeg 
Seach when 175 of the workers and their friends enjoyed the 
outing, 
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To Improve Oswego Harbor 

Osweco, N. Y., July 1, 1929—Following inspection of the 
Oswego harbor this week by government engineers, it was an- 
nounced that a plan for improvements will be outlined tv the 
board of the United States army. Favorable action on the Os- 
wego harbor development plan was urged by John N. Carlisle, of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, who declared that the company is 
arranging to transport wood pulp and other materials to Oswego 
by water and that adequate facilities for boats should be provided 
without delay. Members of the Harber and Dock Commission 
and representatives of the Carlisle interests will go to Washing- 
ton within the next two weeks to confer with the board of 
engineers and urge favorable action on the project. 

The inspection this week was made by Colonel E. H. Shulz, 
division engineer in charge of river and harbor work on the 
Great Lakes and Major Eugene Reybold, engineer in charge of 
the Buffalo district. F. B. Shepard, president of the harbor and 
dock commission, informed the engineers it was essential that 
certain work be done here in order to provide accommodations for 
ships that will enter Lake Ontario after the completion of the 
new Welland Canal. The plan as favored by the commission, he 
explained, was that the government construct an east side break- 
water to afford protection to the entrance of the harbor. It is 
the desire of the commission tc have the channel deepened and 
the islands in the river removed which, it was stated would 
permit larger boats to reach the state terminal. 

Floyd L, Carlisle, president of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
in a recent speech in this city declared that two breakwaters were 
vitally necessary in carring out the expansion of industrial in- 
terests in this district. In view of the extensive expansion of 
the firm’s interests now going on it is sincerely hoped that the 
government will take favorable action on the matter. Work on 
a mammoth new plant for the Bates Valve Bag Company, will 
soon be completed and other expansion of industrial interests now 
is being launched which will make it imperative for the city to have 
suitable shipping facilities in the near future. 


Paper Import Committee Action 

An effort to secure the admission of printed letter heads and 
envelopes as printed matter is being vigorously combatted by 
the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry, the be- 
lief being that such letter heads should be dutiable at 3 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent, instead of 25 per cent as claimed by the 
importers. 

An importer is also endeavoring to import India Bille paper 
dutiable under the tariff act at 4 cents per pound and 15 per cent, 
either as standard news print duty free, or as book paper at % 
cent per pound and 10 per centum ad valorem. 

Other cases which the Import Committee is contesting involve 
the following: 

Twenty-two importations of boxed stationery classified by ap- 
praisers as subject to 10 per cent extra duty for special finish, 
while claimed by importers to be plain writing paper. 

Envelopes for lithographed greeting cards claimed by importers 
to be duty free as containers for lithographic material, but held 
by customs officials to be dutiable as envelopes. 


Smith-Kaplan Turbine 

The S. Morgan Smith Company, of York, Pa., recently obtained 
the rights to produce the famous Kaplan Automatically Adjustable 
Blade Hydraulic Turbine, in America. 

This turbine as manufactured by the S. Morgan Smith Com- 
pany, is called the Smith-Kaplan Turbine, and is particularly 
effective for the economical development of low head or run-of- 
river water powers. In‘ fact this turbine will develop a maximum 
efficiency of 92 per cent—and will operate efficiently under a wide 
range of head and I-ad conditions. Those interested in this new 
turbine will find Bulletin 122 of real value. This bulletin may be 
had by applying to the S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. 
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Chicago Paper Market in Excellent Condition 


Record of First Six Months of 1929 In Paper Trade Is Ahead of Corresponding Period of Pre- 
ceding Year—While Current Business Is Seasonal, Stocks Are Not Excessive and 
Prices Are Steady—Outlook for Autumn Considered Highly Promising 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, ll., July 15, 1929.—July is over half gone and there is 
hardly a paper merchant in Chicago who will not agree that the 
year 1929 has been much more kind to the paper business than 
1928. In other words, the worst of the summer slump has failed 
to arrive. True, there is a seasonal slackening up of business but 
stocks are reported in such good shape and prices sufficiently firm 
in most lines to make the outlook promising for Fall. 

Any description of all lines must or should include a reference 
to seasonal slackening in business. Granting that, news print, 
book and covers, ground woods, wrapping papers, writings, bonds 
and ledgers, tissues and others, all give out fairly encouraging 
reports. According to dealers in that line, ground wood papers are 
improving and recovering slightly from a bit of affliction in over- 
production. Prices remain firm. 

News print is going along in good shape, mills running about 80 
per cent, and prospects good for normal business. The board 
business still suffers, according to reports, from its price difficulty 
but there is said to be a chance that this may be worked out by 
fall. Fine paper representatives have been hitting the ball hard 
and getting results. 

Optimistic reports from index commodities indicating that the 
second half of the year may prove about as good as the first are 
evidently being borne out by conditions in the paper market in 
general. 


Paper Merchants Discuss Trade Problems 


The Chicago Paper Association held its regular meeting on 
Tuesday evening, July 9, at the Bismarck Hotel. A study of 
salesmen’s compensation and cartage expenses occupied a great 
majority of the time, according to Leo S. Altholz, president. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Altholz, the cartage survey indicated that some of 
the members of the Chicago Paper Association were paying far 
too much for cartage while others were paying less than the 
average. The efforts of the association to work out this cartage 
problem are expected to result in a big savings in cartage expenses 
as soon as the investigation is completed. 

The date of the big Summer Outing of the Chicago Paper Asso- 
ciation has been definitely set for July 26, and the place at the 
Woodbridge Country Club, near LisJe, Ill. All members of the 
association are expected to be on hand, and, in addition, a number 
of mill men may be ready to enter into the golf competition. A 
luncheon sandwiched in between morning and afternoon golf, 
followed by a dinner in the evening, will be the bright spots of the 
day. The program following the dinner in the evening has not 
been definitely announced but it is assured that this tapering off 
process will be decidedly impromptu and will follow the lines of 
least resistance. 

News of the Trade 

An extensive survey of the corn belt is being undertaken by 
the Industrial Development Department of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce in an effort to assist the Cornstalk Products Com- 
pany of Danville in locating other factories for use in converting 
corn stalks into pulp for the manufacture of cornstalk paper. 
An Associated Press dispatch, dated July 9, indicates that two and 
possibly three plants are to be located at whatever points best 
provide water, corn stalks and rail and highway transportation. 

Weston’s Record, published by the Byron Weston Company, 
makers of ledger papers, continues to carry a number of interesting 
articles on various subjects, including a discussion of “Rags— 
Why They Are Used in the Making of Paper.” Chicago distribu- 


tors for Byron Weston papers are the Dwight Bros. Paper Com- 
pany and the Graham Paper Company. 

“Some day we may expect to see printers, stationers and lithog 
raphers make judgment in the selection of paper the basis of thei: 
sales arguments,” announced the latest issue of Rags, a news) 
little publication published by the Rag Content Paper Manufac 
turers. A very interesting discussion, including the above excerpt, 
is headed “Where Complaints Start,” only one of many interestin: 
articles in the current issue. 

A splendid advertisement for Hylo English Finish, manufac 
tured by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, has been sent out by the 
Swigart Paper Company, 723 South Wells street, to its many 
Chicago customers. The advertising matter is contained in a 
broadside folder which consists largely of actual photographs 
printed on Hylo English Finish. According to the folder, th 
bleached refined ground wood content of the paper has an “app: 
tite for printing ink, a cultivated appetite; well restrained.” 

Bates Valve Bag Corp. Busy 


4 [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Osweco, N. Y., July 1, 1929.—It is reported that a number cf 


important flour manufacturers have already contracted for auto 
matic bag filling machines which will be turned out in the new 
plant of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation, now nearing construc- 
tion in the industrial section west of the Taggart Paper and 
Bag Corporation. Utilization of this equipment by flour mills is ex- 
pected to open a new ficld which will make it almost a certainty 
that the Oswego plant will be expanded in the near future to 
take care of the increased demand for Bates products. John N. 
Carlisle, who was in this city during the week, told business men 
of the city with whom he talked that engineers of the company 
have been making a series of demonstrations to flour millers in 
the largest plants in the country and have shown them that by 
use of the automatic bag valve, and patent bag, labor costs and 
time required filling sacks of flour may be cut in two which has 
influenced millers to adopt the new system which has revolu- 
tionized the cement hag field. At the present time every paper 
bag manufacturing plant in the Taggart Corporation and _ th 
Bates Corporation are working to capacity. The local plant of 
the Taggart Corporation has many orders on its books which ha: 
resulted in increased production beyond that experienced in some 
time. 


United Wall Paper Factories Elects Officers 

Hupson Fa ts, N. Y., July 15, 1929.—At the annual organization 
meeting of the United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., held last week 
the following officers were elected for the coming year: Winfield 
A. Huppuch, president; Robert B. Griffin, John S. McCoy, Philip 
J. Riley, vice presidents; Charles W. Kellogg, treasurer; Ethelbert 
Green, assistant secretary and Robert C. Evans, treasurer. An 
executive committee was then chosen to include Robert B. Griffin, 
John S. McCoy, Warren E. Green, Winfield A. Huppuch. The 
finance committee includes Charles W. Kellogg, Karl Panthen, 
Ethelbert Green, Robert C. Evans and Winfield A. Huppuch 
Messrs. Palmer and Serles were re-elected counsel for the com 
pany and Warren E. Green was appointed director of properties 
The firm’s annual statement shows an increase in profits over that 
of the first year of the merged company which ended on May 3! 
1928. Since that time the company has acquired an additional 
wall paper mill in Chicago consisting of 24 machines and also ar 
other large mill in Joliet. 
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The Vickery 
Felt Conditioner 


is now considered an economic necessity by 
almost every paper maker. It has definitely 
demonstrated its ability to increase production, 
improve quality and save felts. 


If you are one who hasn’t yet used the Vickery 
Felt Conditioner, you can try it at our expense. 


Will you do this? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole 4a” Massachusetts 
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This illustration shows the Press Part of a 
Downingtown Cylinder Machine. The housings 
for rolls in the Primary Press Part are all the same 
height, the pitch being provided for by the stepped 
form of the base frames. This provides more room for 


} Simplicity of operation and accessibility of design are 
outstanding characteristics of all Downingtown Machines, both \~ 
Cylinder and Fourdrinier. Our Bulletin 102 tells a picture story \_ 
of our recent developments in Cylinder Machines ... Write for it. \ 
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Wisconsin’s Forest Conservation Program 


Measure Before State Legislature Provides Right for Federal Government to Purchase One Mil- 
lion Acres of Forest Lands for Development of Forest Preserves—Continuous Supply 
of Pulpwood Contemplated for Years to Come—Plan for Fire Vigilance 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App.eton, Wis., July 15, 1929.—Through a bill which is before 
the state legislature at the present time, Wisconsin will have its 
first large forest conservation program. The measure provides 
for the right of the federal government to purchase 1,000,000 
acres of forest lands and develop the area as a forest preserve. 
The bill has already passed the state senate and no trouble is 
expected in the assembly. 

This move will be a big help to the state in the efforts which 
already are extensive to preserve the timber supply. State and 
local enterprise and individual initiative have caused thousands of 
acres to be set aside for forest preserves, but the federal project 
will surpass them all. 

A start was made several years ago in permitting the govern- 
ment to conserve 100,000 acres of forest land. A later bill in- 
creased the area to 500,000 acres. Now the total is to be 1,000,000 
acres, equal to the federal zones in Minnesota and Michigan, 
respectively. 

Men have been at ‘work all summer under the direction of Earl 
Tinker, of Milwaukee, Wis., forester in charge for the government 
in Wisconsin. Surveys have been made and roads have been 
staked out. Telephone lines also have been put up so as to com- 
plete a plan for fire vigilance, the most important factor in 
conservation. 

It is estimated that pulpwood will be offered for sale on these 
tracts within ten years, to be sold to the highest bidder. A con- 
tinuous supply is contemplated in years to come. 


Wisconsin Hemp & Fibre Co. Formed 


A new corporation known as the Wisconsin Hemp and Fibre 
Company has been formed at Madison, Wis., and is buying up a 
group of hemp mills in the southern part of Wisconsin. The com- 
pany has acquired the Rock River Valley Hemp Mill at Waupun, 
and the Matt Rens Hemp mill near that city. Two others at 
Juneau and Beaver Dam also will be acquired. H. L. Plummer 
is president of the company, and N. G. Moksnes, of Beaver Dam, 
is general manager. Administrative and sales offices will be main- 
tained at Madison. The company has contracted for 1,600 acres 
of hemp this year. 


Compensation for Flood Damage 


Damages of five dollars an acre will have to be paid by the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., to John and ‘Veronica Benka, of Stevens Point, Wis. 
This is compensation because of the flooding of their lands by 
the Consolidated company’s power dam near their property. The 
amount of the assessment was fixed by a commission appointed by 
the court. The Benkas have 170 acres of land and the total dam- 
ages therefore will be $850. 

News of the Industry 

The last obstacle has been removed by which Forest County, 
Wisconsin, will be able to turn over 85,000 acres for the proposed 
national forest there. A state loan to a school within that area 
stood in the way legally of completion of the project. The school 
board voted to issue bonds amounting to $8,570 so the loan could 
be paid, and the title to the government made absolutely clear. 

Members of the Wisconsin division of the Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry met recently at Tomahawk, Wis., which is in 
the state’s wooded and resort section. They enjoyed business 
sessions and recreation while there. : 

Twenty-five Wisconsin stockholders of the New Westminster 


Paper Company, of Vancouver, tendered a dinner recently at 
Appleton, Wis., to W. L. Lord, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Lord came east to visit his former home at Oconto 
Falls, Wis. He gave a report on the operations and progress of 
the company, of which J. J. Herb, formerly of Appleton, is 
president. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company has been 
asked to deed some of .its river front lands at Stevens Point, 
Wis., to the city for beautification purposes. The Lions Club and 
other citizens want the lands adjacent to the mill converted into a 
park. A request has been made to George W. Mead, president of 
the Consolidated, but his answer has not been made known. The 
land is held by the company for flowage purposes. 


Indianapolis Reports Slump in Demand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 15, 1929.—Demand for most papers in 
the Indiana field slumped during the last week. The reports of 
paper houses here indicate that the volume of business being done 
is about on a par with this time last year, but the lack of increase 
is what is bothering local paper men. Many of the printing plants 
of this city and section are operating only part time and the fight 
for printing business is about as acute as it is in the paper busi- 
ness. This naturally means a decrease in the consumption of fine 
papers. 

Conditions in the wrapping paper business are even more seri- 
ous. Judging from prices quoted, there is no stability in price and 
the competing houses dealing in wrapping paper are busy cutting 
each other’s throats. And they seem to be doing a fair job of it. 

Weather conditions continue to be the depressing feature of the 
building paper business. Given a few days of fair weather, it 
might be that this demand would recover, for there is a lot of 
work contemplated but the whole season has been held back be- 
cause of weather. 

While prices in news print seem fairly stable, the demand is 
nothing to brag about. This is ‘particularly true with the country 
papers, where agricultural conditions are bad and money at a 
premium. With the harvesting of the wheat crop there may be a 
slight improvement, however. 


Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 15, 1929.—The paper market here has been 
fair. Some say that general business is no worse and no better, 
“some kick all the time.” The summer season is running true to 
form. A few of the printers are “letting up some” in their orders. 
The demand for coarse paper is moderately good. A complaint is 
made that some large consumers of waxed papers place their 
orders outside of New England. Inasmuch as these concerns sell 
their product in New England, they should reciprocate, is the claim 
of sellers of paper. 

The box board market is practically the same, with prospects 
fairly good. It is expected that with the completion of the semi- 
annual inventory, box manufacturers will place more orders fo: 
board before long and that there will be a general improvement in 
the market. Quotations are the same, with filled news board hold 
ing at $37.50 to $40 and chip board at $35 to $37.50. The tendency 
is towards the high side of the range in each case. 

Old papers, bagging, and rags, are quiet, with no quotable 
changes in price. 
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Pulpwood with 
600 ft. Boeck: Hercules Chain Conveyor 


uN 4 mers hundred and fifty cords of pulp- 
wood are put on the stack in a day with 
this double strand Jeffrey Hercules Chain 
Conveyor equipped with S-Steel Attach- 
ments. Its D-Shank full diameter pins 
and balanced construction have made 
this chain extremely popular with 
pulp mills. 


For nearly twenty years Jeffrey 

Equipment for handling pulpwood, 

chips, pulp laps, lime, sulphur, 

coal, ashes, etc., has been the 

choice of this company. They 

know that whatever the job, 

Jeffrey Conveyors can be 
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416. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS—- 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Bates Valve Bag Company, 2001 
East 57th street, is having plans completed for a new local plant 
at Medford and Miller avenues, to be one-story, 170x360 feet, 
brick and steel, reported to cost in excess of $100,000, with equip- 
ment. It is expected to begin superstructure at an early date. 
The Austin Company of California, 777 East Washington street, 
is engineer for the project. Headquarters of the company are at 
35 East Wacker drive, Chicago, Ill. 

New York, N. Y.—The Spear Box Company, Inc., 18 West 
18th street, manufacturer of folding paper boxes, corrugated con- 
tainers, etc., has leased three floors in the building at 262-80 11th 
avenue, known as the Keystone Building, and will occupy for ex- 
pansion. The space totals 48,000 square feet and will be taken 
over by the Spear organization at once. 

Canton, Ohio—Old King Cole, Inc., 940 Market street, South, 
manufacturer of paper mache products, will proceed with erection 
of proposed new plant unit for which general contract recently 
was awarded to the Warren-Hoffman Company, Witters Building, 
Canton. It will be located on site at 1800 22nd street, N. E., and 
will be equipped for large capacity. The structure will be two- 
story and basement, 100x180 feet, and is reported to cost more 
than $75,000, with equipment. A list of machinery to be installed 
has been arranged. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Robfogel Paper Company, Inc., has 
been organized with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to take over and expand company of same name, with local 
plant at 820 St. Paul street, given over to the manufacture of 
paper bags and kindred specialties. The new organization is 
headed by Jacob and Benjamin Robfogel. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The United States Corrugated Fibre Box 
Company, 1315 Martindale avenue, is said to be arranging an im- 
mediate call for bids on general contract for proposed new plant 
unit at Martindale and Roosevelt avenues, recently announced in 
these columns, for which plans have been drawn by Charles E. 
Bacon, Odd Fellows’ Building, Indianapolis, architect. The unit 
will be two-story and basement, totaling close to 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, and is reported to cost close to $200,000, with 
equipment. It is expected to have actual construction in progress 
early in August. 

Camden, N. J.—The West Jersey Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Front and Elm streets, is said to be planning the early re- 
building of porticn of storage and distributing plant, destroyed by 
fire, July 11, with loss reported at close to $70,000, including 
building, equipment and stock. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Harrisburg Paper Box Company, 1550 
Vernon street, is running on a capacity schedule and has recently 
added to its quota of employees. A new storage and distributing 
unit, totaling about 15,000 square feet of floor space, has been 
added to the factory. The company reports a large volume of 
* advance orders for holiday boxes, and is giving over a consider- 
able part of present output to finished stock for fall delivery. 

Monroe, Mich.—Fire recently damaged a portion of the No. 
4 mill at the plant of the River Rasin Paper Company, given over 


largely for storage service. 
been announced. 


An official estimate of loss has not 
The damage will be replaced. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Paper Package Company, 619 South 
Delaware street, has taken out a permit for alterations and im- 
provements in its factory, estimated cost not announced. 

Chicago, Ill—The Superior Paper Box Company, 544 West 
35th street, is said to be planning the early rebuilding of portion 
of plant destrcyed by fire, July 6, with loss reported at close to 
$12,000, including stock and equipment. 

New York, N. Y.—The Hangerette Folding Box Company, 
Ltd., recently organized with a capital of $20,000, by Francis G. 
Isaacs, 865 Fox street, New York, and associates, is said to be 
planning the early operation of a local plant for the manufacture 
of folding paper boxes and other paper containers. 
is scheduled. 

Middletown, Ohio—The Paul A. Sorg Paper Company, Mid- 
dletown, has filed plans for alterations and improvements in its 
mill on West alley, near Central avenue. Estimated cost has not 
been announced. 


Huntingdon, Pa.—The Western Tablet and Stationery Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer and distributor of writing 
papers, commercial paper goods, etc., has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, manu- 
facturer and distributor of similar specialties, and will consolidate 
with its organization. It is understood that the Huntingdon build- 
ings will be continued for factory and distributing branch service. 
The purchasing company is also operating branch plants at St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; West Carrollton, Ohio; Rich- 
mond, Va., and Holyoke, Mass. A general expansion program 
will be carried out. 


Monroe, Mich.—Plans have been arranged for a merger be- 
tween the Barrett Products Company, Monroe, and the Cardboard 
Cutting and Supply Company, Detroit, Mich., under the last 
noted name. It is proposed to carry out an expansion program at 
the Monroe plant at an early date, with installation of equipment 
and facilities for considerable increase in present output. The 
consolidated company will be capitalized at 300,000 shares of stock, 
no par value. Officers of the new company will be Herbert J 
Woodall, president, formerly occupying same position with the 
Cardboard Cutting & Supply Company; Frank J. Boham, vice- 
resident, previously president of the Barrett Company; M. S 
Randall, vice-president; Victor M. Johnson, secretary. C. Bayard 
Johnson, heretofore superintendent at the Monroe plant, will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Carnegie, Pa.—The Superior Paper Products Company, Car- 
negie, is having plans completed and will soon take bids for pro- 
posed new addition to plant, to be one-story, estimated to cost 
close to $150,000, with equipment. A list of machinery to be 
installed is being arranged. Braziell & Anderson, 309 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., are architects. - 

Providence, R. I—The Mason Box Company, Attleboro 
Falls, Mass., manufacturer of paper boxes, mailing containers, 
pads, etc., is said to have preliminary plans under advisement for 


Large capacity 
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the rebuilding of portion of plant on Warren street, Providence, 
recently destroyed by fire with loss reported in excess of $45,000, 
with equipment. Reconstruction is estimated to cost close to like 
sum. A. A. Weller is in charge. 

Atlanta, Ga—The Flintkote Company, Park Square Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., manufacturer of roofing papers, etc., has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the plant of the Logan- 
Long Company, Chicago, IIll., at Atlanta, manufacturer of kindred 
products, and will take possession at once. New comer will use 
the plant as a new factory branch and will develop maximum 
capacity for roofing papers and affiliated products at an early date. 
C. E. Rahr is president of the purchasing company. 

Milwaukee, Wis—The Downing Box Company, 1702 Third 
street, manufacturer of paper and corrugated boxes, and other 
containers, will proceed with the immediate erection of a new 
addition to plant at Third street and Vienna avenue, for which 
general contract recently was let to W. W. Oeflein, Inc., 110 East 
Wisconsin avenue. It will be one-story, 60 x 120 feet, brick, re- 
ported to cost in excess of $45,000, with equipment. Considerable 
increase in present capacity will be arranged. Eschweiler & 
Eschweiler, 210 Mason street, are architects. 

St. Paul, Minn—The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Forest and Fauquier streets, manufacturer of abrasive 
papers and kindred products, is taking bids on general contract 
for proposed new addition to mill, tc be two story and basement, 
designed for large increase in present capacity. It is estimated 
to cost close to $150,000, with equipment. Toltz, King & Day, Inc., 
Builders’ Exchange Building, St. Paul, is architect and engineer. 
E. B. Ober is president. 

Montclair, N. J—The former paper mill of the New Jersey 
Coated Paper Company, more recently owned by the International 
Paper Company, on Label street, fronting on the line of the Erie 
Railroad, is being purchased by the City Council for a reported 
consideration of $151,000, and will be used in the future for 
municipal service, following a number of alterations and improve- 
ments. The International company discontinued production at 
the mill a number of months ago and it has since been idle. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Keystone Box Company, 28th and 
Smallman streets, is having plans drawn for a new addition to 
its plant, consisting of a three-story, brick and steel manufacturing 
unit, 50 x 100 feet, reported to cost close to $65,000, with equip- 
ment. It is expected to ask bids on general contract at an early 
date. Peter Dietz, Lyceum Building, Pittsburgh, is architect and 
engineer, in charge. 

Denver, Colo.—The Grimes-Friedman Paper Company, 2253 
Market street, is ‘said to have plans maturing for the rebuilding 
of the portion of its plant, including storage and distributing 
department, recently destroyed by fire with loss reported in excess 
of $150,000, including building, equipment and stock. Reconstruc- 
tion will cost close to like sum. 

Detroit, Mich—The National Automotive Fiber Company, 
Detroit, manufacturer of fiber specialties for automobile service, 
has closed negotiations for the purchase of a tract of about 10 
acres of land in the vicinity of Eight Mile Road, near the Macomb 
County line, and is reported planning construction of a new plant 
to consist of several units, estimated to cost upward of $85,000, 
with equipment. It is understood that an architect will soon be 
selected to prepare detailed plans. 

Detroit, Mich—The Springman Paper Products Company, 
1561 East Milwaukee street, acquired a number of months ago by 
the Detaroit Gasket & Manufacturing Company, 6209 Hamilton 
street, and now operating as a subsidiary of that organization, is 
running on a capacity schedule with full working force, and is said 
to have orders on hand to insure continuance for some time to 
come. Parent company is arranging for an issue of common 
stock, proceeds to be used for general operations and expansion. 
Lloyd Diehl is president. 

Fort Wayne, Ind—The Fisher Brothers Paper Company, 
Fort Wayne, has awarded a general contract to the William A. 
Sheets Construction Company, Unity Building, for proposed new 


one-story and basement building at Lafayette and Main streets. 
It will be 70 x 150 feet, designed as a service and garage unit 
for company motor trucks and cars, estimated to cost close to 
$40,000, with equipment. A. M. Strauss, Cal-Wayne Building, 
Fort Wayne, is architect. Miscellaneous awards for plumbing 
and heating, electric work, etc., have also been let. 

Snowden, Va.—The Hydro-Electric Corporation of Virginia, 
Richmond, identified with the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
Big Island, Va., with Milton E. Marcuse heading both organiza- 
tions, is pushing construction of a new hydroelectric power plant 
on the James River, near Snowden, and it is expected to have 
the unit ready for service early in the fall. Contracts have been 
let to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and other manufacturers for primary and auxili- 
ary equipment. The station will have a capacity of 10,000 hp., 
and it is understood that this rating will be increased at a later 
date. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—A paper storage building of the Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of paper roofing and other 
products, at 78 Elizabeth avenue, was damaged by fire, July 1; 
an official estimate of loss has not been announced. The damage 
to contents through water and flames is reported as heavy. It is 
understood that the structure will be rebuilt. 

Great Barrington, Mass.—The Rising Paper Company, Hous- 
atonic, Mass., is awarding miscellaneous sub-contracts for the 
erection and completion of proposed new addition to mill at 
Great Barrington, for which general contract recently was let to 
J. R. Hampson & Co., Inc., 184 North street, Pittsfield, Mass. 
The expansion is reported to cost more than $90,000, with equip- 
ment, and will provide for increase in present capacity. 

Oregon City, Ore.—Blyth & Co., San Francisco, Cal., in- 
vestment securities, are reported to have concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of a controlling interest in the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company, with pulp and paper mills on the Willamette 
River, Oregon City. The assets of the company are unofficially 
stated at more than $9,000,000, and in addition to mills, include 
about 23,000 acres of timberlands, with more than 800,000,000 
feet of available lumber for pulp supply. It is understood that 
the purchasing company is planning an expansion program for 
enlarged output at the mills. 

Bakersville, N. C.—The Champion Fibre Company, Canton, 
N. C., has arranged for the purchase of a tract of timberlands 
on the Roan Mountain, near Bakersville, suitable for pulp service, 
with other hardwood properties, the total acquisition aggregating 
2,900 acres. The new owner is said to be planning to use a portion 
of the property at an early date and will provide equipment for 
clearing. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Schumacher Wall Board Company, 
Los, Angeles, a subsidiary of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco, is running on a capacity schedule at its local mill, and 
is said to have secured heavy bookings for output for a number 
of weeks to come. A full working force is being employed. Siz- 
able orders have been secured from local motion picture studios 
for material for sound-proof wall board stages, etc. The plant 
recently installed considerable new equipment, including labor-sav- 
ing machinery, to bring about increased efficiency in manufacture. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Cahill Carton Corporation, specializing 
in the production of patented cartons, made entirely from one 
piece of cardboard, is arranging to discontinue operations at its 
local plant, and in the future will operate solely for granting 
licenses to paper box and other manufacturers for the production 
of finished containers under its patents. The output of the local 
plant has been devoted primarily to the manufacture of shoe boxes, 
and a large business has been developed. The local plant will be 
placed on the market at an early date. The Cahill company will 
continue to maintain headquarters at Harrisburg. The company 
has recently granted a license to the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for the manufacture of paper boxes under its 
patents, and such authority to a number of other companies is now 
pending. C. N. Cahill is president. 
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Triple Battery Arrangement for Multiple Operation. 


Chips from Three Chippers Delivered through Central 
Elevator and Chutes to Chip Screens. 


Screened Chips Collected Below Floor on Belt Conveyor 
and Delivered to Chip Bin. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
10 PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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Power Plant Section 
Reducing Power Costs Through Unit Treatment 


Conducted by Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer 


Pipes and Piping 


2—Flexible Spiral Riveted Pipes 


In the discussion on wooden pipes which appeared in these 
columns March 28th, a point was made of the prime importance 
of selecting the most suitable piping for’outside mill and under- 
ground installations and also for use within the confines of the 
mill proper. More recently, one of our truly progressive mills 
reports that the quite common trouble of stuff discoloration, ordi- 
narily attributable to iron particles from the beaters, Jordans and 
pipes, is due for the most part to rust from the pipes. This par- 
ticular mill has experimented with nearly every kind of pipe in 
an effort to overcome the annoyance, as doubtless have many 
others, but with only partial success. 

The acidity of the stock on the machine, due chiefly to alum, 
is quite pronounced at this mill and the chemicals in solution 
cause cast iron pipe to oxidize rapidly. Friction quickly wears 
away copper piping and results with quality flexible, iron and 
steel, pipes have been both better and worse. One well known 
brand of spiral riveted pipe hardly stood-up at all, while another 
brand proved much more successful in resisting the destructive 
action of the chemicals. In another mill where conditions are 
different results might be quite dissimilar. All of which only 
proves that the suitable selection of piping in pulp and paper mill 
services is a matter of much importance. 

One prominent manufacturing concern, approached for pertin- 
ent statistics regarding the behavior of its piping under the exact- 
ing conditions encountered in paper mill services, stated: “We 
could not claim any credit in a great many instances where the 
success of our material in its practical application is concerned, 
except in so far as we have been careful to learn of the particular 
conditions involved at the time the various orders were placed, 
making sure that what we had to offer would meet the conditions. 


Courtesy: Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Fic. 1 


Simple hangers support the spiral riveted piping at the Oswego Falls Corp., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


However, the specific recommendations as to the kind of pipes 
and piping furnished for given conditions have been worked out 
between our engineers and the engineers of the customer jointly.” 

These statements and the experience of the mill which has 
experimented with nearly every kind of pipe are .very significant 
Obviously, they stamp the selection of suitable piping as a matter 
for engineering rather than commercial determination, but it is 
also very apparent that there is grave danger of much costl) 
and unnecessary experimentation unless the engineers of pipx 
manufacturers of standing and the engineers of the mills can and 
will work together and come to prompt agreement. For such 
desirable team-work, a certain degree of familiarity on the part of 
the mill engineers with all kinds of piping is much to be desired, 
assuming, of course, that the engineers of the pipe manufacturers 
are qualified and actually know their pipes and what they will 
do. Such familiarity should at least curtail any such extensive 
experimentation as that which leads a mill to try out nearly every 
kind of pipe. 

To acquire this knowledge through individual experience and 
test, however, entails much time and is distinctly costly, impos 
ing a burden which very materially increases the cost of pulp and 
paper production. Such burden cannot be entirely avoided, un 
fortunately, but a presentation of demonstrated characteristics 
of various kinds and brands of pipes in these columns, as was 
done in the care of wooden pipes, should at least clarify th 
situation to a considerable extent. 

Such discussions can be presented best by avoiding controversial 
consideration so far as feasible by taking up only one kind, even 
a single brand, of pipe at a time. While this plan naturally 
focuses attention upon the particular variety of pipe under con 
sideration, it should be clearly understood at the outset that no 
recommendations are advanced, simply a collection of brief notes 
pertaining to recognized characteristics and service records, the 
valuing of which must rest with each individual mill. 


Flexible and Rigid Pipes 


The various types of pipe commonly employed in and about the 
mills and power plants, and where other industries may employ 
comparatively few feet of piping those of pulp and paper making 
make use of hundreds and even thousands of feet, may con 
veniently be grouped in two main classes; flexible and rigid. In 
the former may be placed the wooden pipes already discussed and 
the numerous varieties of sheet metal pipes, iron and steel, whil: 
the chief exponent of the latter group is the cast iron pipe. The 
flexible metal pipes, quite naturally, are very much the lighter and 
in large mains and trunk feeders are decidedly the stronger. 

The lighter weight is a very decided advantage, as regards 
both the handling and supporting of the pipes, and the strength 
characteristic of the flexible metal pipe is an important factor 
in regard to safety and in underground installations. Tests hav« 
shown that the earth load on a buried flexible pipe is almost 
equally distributed between the crown and sides of the pipe, the 
actual vertical pressure under ordinary conditions being approxi- 
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Less lubrication 


is often 


Better lubrication 


What are your costs of lubri- 
cation per ton of finished 
product? Are they higher or 
lower than the average? Can 
they be reduced? 


The answers to these ques- 
tions mean far more than the 
mere possibility of cutting the 
actual cost of lubricants. Lower 
depreciation, lower production 
costs, lower power consumption 
and reduced wear on bearings 
are other economies that inevit- 
ably follow the adoption of a 
really effective lubricating pro- 
cedure. 

Less lubrication is 
often better lubrication 
—the proper lubricant 


and just enough of it is the thing 
—and these are matters where a 
recognized lubrication specialist 
can best advise. 


Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers have saved thousands of 
dollars for the paper industry by 
helping paper and pulp mill 
operators spend less money for 
lubricants. 


Why not ask them to go 
through your mill with you and 
give you the benefit of their 
specialized experience? There is 

no obligation in any way. 
Write The Texas Com- 
pany today. Inquiries 
are always welcome. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THERE IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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mately 54 percent of the load above the pipe. On the other hand, 
the load on any rigid pipe is not nearly as uniformly distributed, 
the greater part of the pressure being concentrated on the crown 
of the pipe. In fact, the loading is distinctly unbalanced and this 
may exert considerable influence upon the life of the pipe, as well 
as upon its ability to resist vibrations, increases in superimposed 
loads and sudden shocks. Under conditions which might prove 
disastrous for rigid pipe, a flexible pipe with its high tensile 
strength, high elastic limit and ductility takes up the load and 
strains almost uniformly. The shell is in virtual equilibrium 
and failure cannot occur unless the metal is stressed beyond 
its ultimate strength. 

When a rigid pipe bursts, it lets go suddenly and the result- 
ing rupture is serious, if not disastrous. Contrariwise, flexible 
piping makes its*failure evident by the development of a compara- 
tively small leak through a tear in the plate or the opening of a 
seam. Such failure in water and stock lines is not apt to be 
very serious and the leak can frequently be quickly and per- 
manently repaired. With hundreds of miles of flexible pipe in 
service handling water supplies, solutions of chemicals, paper 
stock and exhaust, or low pressure, steam, there have been very 
few recorded breaks and not a single case of a break of a really 
disastrous character. 

While the reports of the U. S. Bureau of Standards on the soil 
corrosion of piping would appear to indicate quite clearly that 
no one of the commonly used pipe materials, wrought iron, open 
hearth iron, Bessemer steel, copper bearing steel and cast iron, 
is generally superior to the others under soil conditions, such 
deduction does not take into account one of the most important 
factors pertaining to the relative life of the various kinds of 
pipes; namely, the fatigue resistance ot the metal. In this respect, 
the flexible metal pipes are much superior to the rigid pipes, 
unequal distribution of load, vibrations and shocks being much 


TABLE 1 
DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND STRENGTH OF SPIRAL 
RIVETED PIPES 
Approx. Weight 
per foot 
pounds 


Inside Thickness 
dia. U. S. Stand. 
inches gauge 
18 


Approx. Bursting 
Strength 
pounds per sq. in. 
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Working pressure should not be than 25 per cent of 
strength. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works. 


more the bursting 


more serious in their effects in the case of relatively heavy and low 
tensile strength rigid pipes than in the case of flexible piping which 
by some slight deformation can quickly and automatically balance 
the erratic strains. 

In confirmation of this, the findings of the American Society of 
Testing Materials, which organization conducted a test extending 
over eleven years, from 1917 to 1928, can well be cited. This 
test covered sheets of all grades of steel, pure iron, iron alloyed 
with copper and copper alloy steels and it was conclusively shown 
that the copper alloy steels possessed the longest life. 


Spiral Riveted Piping 


Adding quite materially to the strength of flexible metal piping 
is a mechanical construction of pipe which has met with such 
marked favor among paper mills that it is well entitled to 
special consideration, even though quality flexible metal piping with 
welded seams and other forms of mechanical construction have 
also given excellent service. In manufacturing this distinctive 
type of spiral riveted piping, a strip of steel or alloy iron is wound 
into helical shape with one edge overlapping the other for the 
accommodation of the riveting. The seam thus formed acts as a 
reinforcing web and is claimed to make the pipe from 35 to 50 
per cent stronger, gauge for gauge, than any other type of riveted 
pipe. 

This ruggedness of construction is accompanied by light weight, 
facilitating the handling of the pipe and its erection, minimizing 
installation expenses, eliminating the need for heavy scaffolding 
and supports and permitting the attainment of speed in installa- 
tion assemblage. Where corrosion resistance is not a factor, such 
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Photo below shows the new Waldron Arched 
Bed Coater—a marvel of efficiency and economy 
in the coating of paper. 
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Sketch above shows the old Wood Frame 
Flat Coater—the earliest method long 
since discarded. 


Coating Methods and Machines 
Had to Advance 


Modern coating must be up to the high standard of quality that 
an intelligent market now expects. And because improved quality 
brings about increased demand, speed in production becomes almost 
of equal importance. But the achievement of both these objectives 
is of no avail unless such production can be justified by the cost of 
securing it. 


The modern Waldron Coating machines used so extensively in this 
held assure combined advantages of high quality coating, produced 
in shorter time, with resulting decrease in production costs and main- 
tenance costs as well. Such Waldron improvements as the arched Waldron Center Rewinder 
bed, group crank shaft assemblies, dirt proof housings, apron drive 

and automatic tension have made possible the remarkable degree 

of operating efficiency and economy that coated paper manufacturers 

are now enjoying. 


Waldron Festooning Machines, Winders, Drying and Conditioning 
Systems for use in conjunction with Waldron Coaters complete the 
type and character of equipment that represents the most advanced 
methods in general use today. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. ’ 
122 East 42nd St. 208 W. Washington St. 519 American Bank Bldg. Waldron Festooning Equipment 
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pipes can be procured made of strips of soft steel, but ordinarily 
the pipe for paper mill services is made of a rust resisting alloy 
steel or iron and commonly is further protected by a heavy coating 
of some material resistive to the corrosive action of the liquid 
handled. One manufacturer of spiral riveted piping fabricates 
from a rust resisting, copper alloy steel and provides additional 
protection by heavy coatings of galvanizing or of a mineral rubber 
asphalt. A competing producer offers ordinary steel piping so 
constructed, spiral piping fabricated from a rust resisting copper- 
molydenum alloy iron and as a further refinement such piping 
coated with lead. These details are advanced simply to show that 
for the mill troubled with pipe corrosion there is even at present 
a quite reasonable selection of spiral riveted flexible pipe from 
which to choose. 

These pipes are usually made in sizes of from 3-inch to 3%- , 
to 4-foot internal diameter and in thicknesses from No. 16 to No. 
6 gauge, the exact thickness depending upon the pressure under 
which the line operates. A length of 20 feet has been pretty 
universally adopted as standard for a section of pipe, though pipes 
of other length are readily procurable. -In such dimensions, even 
in the extra and double extra heavy weights these pipes are quite 
light and remarkably strong, as will be noted in the table listing 
the line of one prominent manufacturer of both asphalt coated 
and galvanized spiral riveted flexible pipes. Incidentally, the 
weights per foot given in the table apply to pipes having a heavy 
coating of mineral rubber asphalt applied both inside and out by a 
hot-dip process. By the manufacturers, this coating is recom- 
mended for water intake pipes or similar purposes, the coating 
being tough and ductile and under ordinary conditions possessing 
marked durability. 

As the great bulk of piping used in the mills is employed for 
carrying stock or water used in process work, however, heavily 
galvanized spiral riveted pipe, the protective coating of zinc being 
applied inside and out, has met with considerable demand, though 
such piping is somewhat more expensive than similar piping with 
an asphalt coating, costing perhaps 40 per cent. more. These 
galvanized pipes are virtually free from the evils of scale and 
rust and have very little tendency to collect slime, two very im- 
portant considerations to the paper maker. 


Courtesy: Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Fic. 2 


Flexibility distinguishes the arrangement of spiral riveted piping at the 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Mill. 
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Courtesy: Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
iG. 3 


General view of beater room at the Certain-Teed Products Corp., Anderson, 
Ind., showing spiral riveted pipe drops from the exhaust steam distributing 
mains to the beaters. 


For installations where certain chemical conditions pertain, 
there are also the spiral riveted pipes coated with lead, as pri 
viously mentioned, and where corrosive resistance is not of part: 
cular importance the somewhat cheaper ordinary spiral riveted stce! 
pipe is available. For other conditions, there are pipes of this 
rugged flexible construction fabricated from various rust resisting 
alloy steels and irons. 

Fittings, Flanges and Joints 

The flanged joint is the connection most generally employed 
for mill piping, the flanges being of cast iron or forged stcc! 
proportioned to conform with either the Riveted Pipe Manufac 
turers Standard or the 125-pound American Standard. The 
flanges proportioned to the former are somewhat smaller in outer 
diameter and employ lighter bolts than the American Standard, 
consequently are considerably cheaper, and are recommended for 
medium pressures, except of course, for connections where the 
pipe has to be bolted to equipment provided with flanges drilled 
to the American Standard. 

The cast iron fittings are customarily designed for pressures up 
to 60 pounds per square inch, in the form of elbows, tees, laterals 
crosses and reducers, and are very suitable for straight line lay- 
outs. For heavier pressures, steel forged flanges should be em- 
ployed and for extreme flexibility and ease in assemblage various 
types of special joints can be procured. These latter not only 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF RIVETED PIPE MANUFACTURERS (RPM) AND 
125-LB. AMERICAN (AM. STD.) STANDARD FLANGES 


A—Diza. flange, inches. C—Dia. bolts, inches. 
B—Number of bolts. D—Dia. bolt circle, inches. 
J RPM Am. Std. 
Pipe Size —-- oe * -_ pour . ‘— 
inches A B ( D \ B © D 
3 6 4 Ya 434 7! 4 % 6 
4 7 8 6 512 9 8 % 7 
5 8 8 16 6} 10 8 % 8 
6 9 8 yy 7% 11 8 NY gt 
7 10 x \% 124 8 % 10 
8 11 8 “% 10 13} 8 % 11 
9 13 8 % 11% 15 12 % 13% 
10 14 8 A 12% 16 12 % 14% 
11 15 12 4 133% 
12 16 12 “4 14% 19 12 1% 173 
13 17 12 WA 15% 
14 18 12 ve) 16% 21 12 1 1834 
15 19 12 Y 17 ¥% 22% 16 1 20 
16 21% 12 % 19% 23% 16 1 21% 
18 23% 16 % 21% 25 16 1% 223, 
20 25% 16 56 23% 27, 20 1% 25 
22 28% 16 % 26 2914 20 1% 27: 
24 0 16 Se 27% 32 20 1% 29 
26 32 24 4 2934 3414 24 1y% 31 
28 34 28 % 3134 361 28 14 34 
30 36 28 % 3334 3834 28 1% 36 
32 38 28 % 3534 4134 28 1% 38 
34 40 28 % 37% 4334 32 1% 40 
36 42 32 “% 3934 46 32 1% 42: 
38 44 32 M 41% 4834 32 1% 453 
40 46 32 % 43% 5034 36 1% 473 
42 48 36 % 4534 53 36 1% 49! 
44 50 40 % 4734 55% 40 1% 513 
46 52 40 4% 49% 57% 40 1% 535, 
48 54 44 Y% 5134 59 44 1% 56 
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Belt or 
Motor Drive 


—a Rotary Screen for sulphite and sul- 


phate pulp that screens CLEAN. 


—tightly closed type—no splashing, no 
overflowing. 


—solid end drum—no leakage or waste. 


—capacity of 3 or more flat screens. 


—anti-friction bearings—low maintenance 
cost. 


These are the “high lights” of the new Valley-Thune Rotary Screen. They 
are the features—especially the first—that the paper and pulp industry has long 
been waiting for. 

The advantages of rotary screening have been recognized for many years, but 
the factor of securing clean pulp consistently has always been an uncontrolled prob- 
lem. 

But it is controlled now. How it has been accomplished is told in our new 
Rotary Screen bulletin. Write for it. Address the Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton,. 
Wis. 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
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allow additional flexibility in the line, it being quite feasible to 
accommodate an angle of several degrees at each joint, but they 
also provide the means of taking up expansion and contraction in 
the pipe line. 

Special offsets can readily be made in spiral riveted pipes, com- 
pound elbows, branch outlets, flanged nozzles welded into the 
pipe wherever desired, etc., frequently avoiding the use of more 
complicated fittings and extravagance in the use of flanges. In 
fact, spiral riveted piping lends itself admirably to convenient 
installation according to exact layouts, particularly as the pipe 
can be easily cut and reflanged on the job. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that spiral riveted piping, 
protected against corrosion, etc., by proper coatings of zinc, lead, 
asphalt, etc., is very well adapted to the exacting demands of the 
pulp and paper making industries. In fact, it has met with quite 
marked favor in a number of more or less distinct service, or uses, 
the more general of which can very well be touched upon briefly. 

For instance, every pulp and paper mill must have an adequate 
and steady supply of water. Frequently, the source of the supply 
may not be adjacent to the mill and the water has to be brought 
in by pipe from a considerable distance. Under such circum- 
stances, a spiral riveted pipe line possesses a number of distinct 
advantages. It combines great strength with light weight, which 
means low cost of installation. The cost of the piping is quite 
moderate and the pipe is easily handled. It gives a relatively long 
service and under ordinary circumstances complete freedom from 
maintenance burdens. The piping imposes only a moderate friction 
loss and one which does not appreciably increase with age. 

At the pulp mill of the Brown Corporation, La Tugue, P. Q., the 
great volume of water required for the daily production of a 
couple of hundred tons of sulphate pulp is brought to the mill 
from a distance of approximately 3,000 feet, considerably over 
half a mile, in a 30-inch spiral riveted pipe line. The water 
supply line of the Watervliet Paper Company, Watervliet, Mich., 
is brought in by a 14-inch spiral riveted pipe line some 2,000 feet 
in length. Good examples of shorter intakes from lake or stream 
are at the Orono Pulp & Paper Company mills in Penobscot 
County, Me., a 30-inch spiral riveted pipe line, and the 14-inch 
intake of the Bemis Brothers Bag Company at Peoria, IIl., which 
extends out into the Illinois River. There is nothing particularly 
unusual about these installations, as many other mills employ spiral 
riveted piping for water supply and intake lines; rather they are 
quite typical. 

In condenser operation, a number of mills have found the use of 
spiral riveted piping highly satisfactory. The line that carries 
the cooling water from the pond to the condensers and the hot 
water pipe return to spray pond or cooling tower can be advantage- 
ously constructed of these rugged and light pipes. Galvanized 
piping of this construction, also, is not only well suited for the 


Courtesy: Taylor Forge & Pipe Works. 
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Galvanized Spiral Pipe in the plant of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Co., 
arinette, Wis. 
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Taylor Forge & Pipe Works. 
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Spiral Riveted Pipe in wet room, Abitibi Power & Paper Co.'s mill at Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont. Thirty-inch supply pipe —— 12,000 gallons per minute 


from ground wood tank to t screens. 


Courtesy: 


spray pond header and the feeder pipes from which the spray 
nozzles protrude, but is said greatly to reduce the installation cost 
of such equipment and when once such headers and feeder pipes 
are installed a permanent installation is effected. For atmosperic 
exhaust relief, likewise, the piping has met with much favor 

An important field for spiral riveted piping in pulp and paper 
mills lies in connection with the distribution of exhaust steam 
for process operations. At the Bergstrom Paper Company plant, 
Neenah, Wis., for instance, a 15-inch spiral riveted pipe header 
extends several hundred feet from the turbine room through the 
mill and from it numerous smaller spiral riveted pipes branch off 
to the machines and equipment supplied with the low pressure 
steam. 

Another example which might be cited is that at the Anderson, 
Ind., mill of the Certain-teed Products Corporation. The instal- 
lation is in the beater room of the plant, a general view of which 
is shown, and it is reported that a quite considerable saving in 
cost of installation was effected through the elimination of a con- 
siderable number of pairs of flanges by the simple expedient of 
bolting the long drops to the beaters directly to tee-connections in 
the distributing lines. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company uses a large amount 
of spiral riveted piping in its various plants for exhaust steam 
conveyance. A recent installation of note has also been made at 
the Gilbert Paper Company mill at Menasha, Wis., for a similar 
purpose, and many other pulp and paper mills in recent years have 
adopted such piping for exhaust steam distribution. 

The chief demand for the piping in pulp and paper mills, how- 
ever, is for stock and pulp lines. It is used for beater dump 
systems, for the lines to and from the Jordans, savealls, filters and 
in distribution systems to the beaters and for numerous other 
operations in the paper making process and for white water 
systems. So very general has become the use of spiral riveted 
pipe in such services, in fact, that a list of the various mills which 
have adopted the piping as standard for stock, pulp and white 
water lines would have to include a substantial proportion of all 
the active mills in this country and Canada. 

In presenting this necessarily superficial discussion on spiral 
riveted flexible piping, the aim has been simply to focus attention 
upon the general characteristics of the varieties now available and 
to indicate some of the more common uses to which the piping 
has been effectively and economically adapted in pulp and paper 
making activities. While no recommendations have been made or 
are intended regarding the advisability of employing these dis- 
tinctive pipes in any particular service, it is strongly recommended 
that any mill troubled with piping ailments, high pipe maintenance 
or with any evils traceable in any way to the pipe equipment it 
may be employing should investigate carefully the possibilities of 
money saving and improvement in operating conditions by install- 
ing a suitable variety of spiral riveted piping. 
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In 1926 a large mill installed 2 other plants that have placed re- 
Warren Centrifugal Pumps, put peat orders for 1 to 71 pumps as a 
them to work handling liquid carry: ; result of the performance of their 
ing solid matter in suspension. Their first Warren Pumps. Improved design 
dependable service and economical o = ; ‘ : 

and construction, not found in other 


eration brought continued repeat orders f : 
. . . 113 Warren Pumps are now in daily pumps, are responsible for the sustained 


Operation in this and other mills operated high efficiencies, low operating and main- 
by the same company. tenance costs. Send for Bulletins giving 


The experience of this mill is typical of many complete information. 


Two stage, motor drive Four stage, turbine drive 


Stearn Pump Warren 
Company Inc. Massachusetts 
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New York Trade Jottings 


E. P. Cameron, director, Division cof Pulp and Paper, Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, Montreal, Que., was a New 
York visitor early this week. 

ee 

The Committee cn Stock List of the New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted to the list 153,000 shares of no-par common stock 
of the Scott Paper Company. 

i. + 

Fred H. Luning, paper stock dealer, of 592 Smith street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has leased space in the new Penn Terminal Building, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

* 2s 

The Leshner Paper Stock Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, with 
New York cffices at 277 Broadway, announce a change in their 
corporate name to The Leshner Corporation. There is no change 
in the directorate, or in capitalization. . 

; e <£o% 

Appeal has been taken by the Government from the decision of 
the United States Customs Court (T. D. 43342) involving the 
classification of so-called straw board. In this decision, the lower 
court fixed duty at 10 per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1302, 
Act of 1922, on certain straw board, classified by the collector at 
30 per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1309. 

Hercules Powder common and preferred were included among 
the latest additions to the issues listed on the big board of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Representing total assets of morc 
than $50,000,000, the Hercules Powder securities listed consist of 
114,241 shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred, par $100, and 
598,000 shares of nco-par common. In 1929 Hercules began the 
production of naval stores by the steam and solvent process. It is 
the world’s largest producer of naval stores by this process, in 
which turpentine, resin and pine oils are obtained from stump- 
wood and fat pine waste-wood. In the cellulose field, Hercules 
is the world’s largest producer of purified cotton linters and 
nitrocellulose. For the first quarter of the current year Hercules 
showed net profit of $939,046, equivalent to $1.23 a share on its 
398,000 shares of cummon stock. For entire year 1928 net was 
$4,038,980, or $5.51 a share on 588,000 shares of common. 


Gould Paper Co. Damaged by Fire 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lyon Fatts, N. Y., July 15, 1929—The Gould Paper Company 
was damaged by fire of unknown origin during the past week with 
a loss estimated at several hundred dollars. The fire broke out in 
the stock room and spread to the finishing room and for a brief 
period threatened to destroy the entire plant. Quick work on 
the part of employees, members of the local fire department and 
residents saved the machinery and kept the flames from spreading 
so that the mill was again operating as usual the next day. Most 
of the damage was from water and smoke which destroyed a large 
amount of paper stock. George Williams, plant superintendent, 
said that the loss was fully covered by insurance. 


Alexander L. Clark Dead 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., July 15, 1929.—Alexander L. Clark, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Standard Paper Company to the time that 
concern was absorbed by the Sutherland Paper Company, died 
Thursday, June 11, at Pasadena, Cal., aged 66 years. He has 
been in rather poor health for several years. 

Mr. Clark came to Kalamazoo in 1901 from Washington state. 
In 1904 he married Miss Mary Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Clark, one of Kalamazoo’s pioneer families. He was a 
member of the Rotary and Park clubs, the Club of Little Gardens 
and the First Presbyterian Church. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 15, 1929.—B. E, Baker and Associates, mill 
representatives, with offices on the fourth floor of the State Theatre 
Building, are removing to the second floor, where they will have a 
display room. This concern sells to jobbers only. 

Col. J. D. Jordan, of the Jordan Card and Paper Company, and 
his son, William M. Jordan, associated with the Pratt Paper 
Company, have returned from a ten days’ trip to the Maine streams 
and lakes where they had some very good luck. Among the 
catches, Colonel Jordan landed a pickerel weight about five pounds. 

John F. Kuster, treasurer of the Andrews Paper Company, has 
gone for the week to Camp Zakelo, Harrison, Me., where his son, 
Harry, is staying for the summer. 

John W. Wendell, secretary of Massey & Wendell, Inc., has 
opened his summer residence at Cohasset for the season. 

E. J. Smith, manager of the Boston office of the United Paper- 
board Company, has returned from a visit to his family at Reading, 
ra. 

Edmund Reynolds, salesman for the Boston agency of the 
United Paperboard Company, has returned from a few days at 
the New York office of the company. 

Clarence W. Harvey, of Munro & Church, has been passing his 
vacation with his family in South Brewster, Me. 

The Myers Paper Stock Company, of Chelsea, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of 5,000 shares of no par value 
Benjamin Myers is president and treasurer. 


Injured Paper Mill Employees Get Awards 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Axpany, N. Y., July 15, 1929.—A number of cases involving 
claims of injured paper mill workers were settled during the 
week before Referee Lyman A. Kilborn, of the State Industrial 
Commission. An award of $442.89 was granted to William Rey- 
nolds who was injured while employed at the Cohoes plant of 
the Mohawk Papermakers several months ago; Philip Falco, of 
Mechanicville, $354.87 for forty per cent loss of his right index 
finger while employed at the mill of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company; $273 to John R. Ryan for sixty per cent loss 
of the left middle finger while in the employ of the Behr-Manning 
Paper Company at Watervliet. 

A case which has attracted unusual attention was that of Leslie 
Paro, who was injured in 1921 while in the employ of the Oswego 
Falls Pulp and Paper Company at Fulton. The case was brought 
to a close during the past week without additional award on the 
grounds that insufficient evidence was produced to warrant a con- 
tinuation. Since being injured his case has been before the court 
on several occasions. 


Linestarter Publication 

“Power at the Touch of a Button,” special publication No. 1842, 
released by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany describes Linestarters and Linestart Motors and their appli- 
cation to modern industries. The booklet explains the Linestarter 
principle which permits motor control at the push of a button, and 
the Linestart Motor which may be started across the line without 
the use of the Linestarter if high starting current is not objec- 
tionable. The features and applications of the equipment are 
described. Numerous illustrations supplement the description 
throughout the booklet. 


James H. Dewing Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., July 15, 1929.—James H. Dewing, former 
president of the Standard Paper Company, and actively interested 
in the development of the paper industry in this city, died Satur- 
day, July 6. He was a stockholder and director of many paper 
concerns in Kalamazoo. 
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OREGON’S REFORESTATION LAW 


Pulp and paper interests expect that the newly enacted re- 
forestation law which passed the last Oregon legislature, will have 
an important bearing on the paper industry eventually. This law 
which is just now going into the initial stages of operation, will if 
feasible, create a permanent stand of timber, and thus assure 
material perpetually for both paper and lumber interests without 
the expense of changing location of plants. 

It is said that already large paper financiers have cast an eye 
westward watching the reaction of this law. The first step was 
the establishment of an office at Salem, the state capital, where 
Howard J. Eberly began to survey lands in western counties of 
the state with a view to their classification under terms of the 
law. There are about 30,000 individual owners of timber lands 
in the state. 

The Chamber of Commerce reforestation committee has worked 
diligently for a period of eight or ten years to get some such 
measure on the statute books. The high lights of the law are 
as follows: 

An annual fee of 5 cents an acre shall be required of all lands 
which come within the reforestation classification, in lieu of all 
other taxes; but when material on the land becomes merchantable 
there shall be a 1234 per cent tax upon the gross yield when any 
forest product is removed from the land. 

After March, 1933, owners of reforestation lands may enter into 
a contract with the state providing for the holding of the land 
for forest growth purposes. 

It is hoped that the new law will prevent owners of cut-over 
land from allowing it to become tax delinquent, the lower tax 
rate making it possible for them to carry it during the non-pro- 
ducing period at a relatively small cost. The heavier tax of 12% 
per cent will be more easily met at the time that returns are 
coming in-on the land. 

In the opinion of supporters of the measure the annual fee and 
the gross yield tax will in the aggregate amount to what the 
property should return were it to be taxed on a uniform rate over 
the same period. 

By this law the lands become classified automatically through 
the character of the property itself and not through opinion of 
the owner. Any land that is at present bearing forests in any 
stage ef growth or any lands that have recently been cutover are 


considered reforestation property unless the owner takes steps to 

The date of March, 1933, was set as the time for the actual con- 
turn this land to other crop purposes outside of trees, 
tracting between owners and the state in order that plenty of 
time may elapse to try out the plan and also that two more 
legislatures may give it consideration or revision if necessary. 

Pulp men say that when consideration is given to the idea that 
pulpwood of the future is likely to come to European standards 
of 6 to 12 inches in diameter for 12 foot logs it is easy to see that 
spruce, hemlock and fir can be managed on crop rotations as low 
as 30 years. Heretofore the average timber owner seemed to lack 
a live interest in reforestation plans because of the fact that the 
second growth could not occur within his lifetime with direct 
returns to him financially. The outlook for pulp development 
under the aforesaid conditions of 30 years or so in growing has 
immense possibilities for stimulated activity, and is expected to be 
a big factor in attracting pulp and paper projects. 

With thousands of acres of Oregon timber land kept constantly 
working in the replenishing process, paper companies will be able 
to meet reforestation with current income, and a timber famine 
in future years will be avoided. 

While Oregon has one-fifth of the standing timber in the 
United States, this would be gone in 100 years if only one per cent 
a year were cut. Yet with permanent timber resources assured, 
pulp and paper interests will be able to plan for a continual output, 
and it is with this thought that paper men are anticipating the 
revolution which the law is expected to bring about in paper 
making. 

Oregon passed the first fire patrol law in 1913 which fixed the 
responsibility of the owner in the protection of his timber lands 
from fire, and if he failed to do so the state forester made this 
provision and charged the expense to the owner. And again in 
the passing of this reforestation law Oregon has become outstand- 
ing in forest protection and is already the center of interest from 
other states with standing forests or land with characteristics of 
timber growing. 

At present Oregon has about 2,500,000 acres available for re- 
forestation and of this amount not more than 1,000,000 acres are 
tax delinquent. 


COMPLETING BIG EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The extensive expansion program commenced by the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company and subsidiaries in 1925 is 
now practically completed. Except for paper mills at Dalhousie, 
New Brunswick, and Mobile, Ala., now nearing completion, 
and the proposed New Brunswick and northern Maine mil! 
development, only minor projects remain. 

In the four years which have elapsed, control of the New 
England Power Association has been acquired; twenty hydro- 
electric plants have been built or purchased; four kraft pulp and 
paper mills in southern states have been erected or purchased 
and another will soon be in operation; a newsprint paper mill 
has been built in Quebec, another in the same province has 
been enlarged, a third has been acquired in Newfoundland, and a 
fourth is nearing completion in the province of New Brunswick. 

The general policy of the company through this period has 
been one of developing income-producing power properties and 
reorganizing paper producing properties for increased efficiency 
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and economy of production, adding new units where necessary 
and creating a well diversified line of products. 

The company emerges from this program as a factor of the 
first rank in several well diversified fields; it is one of the 
largest owners of hydro-electric properties; it is the world’s 
leader in newsprint manufacture, as well as in the manufacture 
of kraft paper; it supplies about half the world’s requirements 
of bleached sulphite pulp as a raw material for rayon; and in 
addition is a substantial factor in many other grades of pulp, 
paper and paper products. 


Conklingville Reservoir Litigation Settled 

Giens Fatts, N. Y., July 10, 1929.—The court fight of several 
years’ standing involving the Hudson River Regulating Board, 
International Paper Company, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Indian River Company, and Finch, Pruyn & Co., was settled this 
week when the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad 
agreed to take the sum of $1,727,696.55 for property taken in 
constructing the Conklingville Reservoir. The settlement reim- 
burses the railroad for the cost of relocating its tracks part of 
the way along the reservoir as well as for the Northville ter- 
minals of the trolley line and a portion of Sacandaga Park. Pass- 
ing of deeds to the Regulating Board took place at the same time 
the payment was made and the board is now in possession of the 
rights of way and other property needs for construction of the 
huge reservoir. 

The Court of Appeals last March upheld the award of the con- 
demnation commissioners for $1,442,130. The court ruled that 
interest over a period of a year and a half and five per cent of 
the costs should be added into the final payment and also provided 
for acquisition of additional rights of way desired by the Regula- 
tion Board. The exact amount of the interest was not given. 
The Regulating Board expressed great pleasure that the negotia- 
tions have been concluded saying that the engineers can now pro- 
ceed with the relocation of the state highway through Sacandaga 
Park to Northville. The paper concerns involved in the proceed- 
ings and bearing the cost of the reservoir are also free now to 
take action in hydro-electric power development projects which 
have been held up pending the outcome of the fight. The project 
is scheduled for completion this coming winter with the impound- 
ing of water at the Conklingville Dam to be started in the spring 
forming a 1 zw lake thirty-six miles long. The property taken 
over covers a large tract of land owned by the railroad firm and 
includes over seven miles of tracks of the F. J. & G. Railroad. 

Among those present when the proceedings were fully settled 
were E, C. Downing, secretary of the New York Trust Company, 
and Charles E. Gaitley and C. E. Bailly, of the law firm of 
Hornbolower, Miller and Garrison, of New York. The Reeulat- 
ing Board and paper firms were represented in the long litigation 
and final settlement by former Senator Charles W. Walton, of the 
law firm of Wiswall, Walton and MacAffer. 


American Asphalt Roof Corp. Gets Mill 

The American Asphalt Roof Corporation has recently taken 
over and is operating the felt mill of the Ohio Paper Company at 
Miamisburg, Ohio, under the name of the American Asphalt Roof 
Corporation. The mill is in charge of D. H. Sprecher, plant maa- 
ager, formerly acting in this capacity at the East St. Louis mill. 

The Miamisburg Mill is manufacturing roofing felt and a very 
high grade of deadening felt, carpet felt and linoleum felt. 

A large proportion of the production of this mill will be used 
by the American Asphalt Roof Corporation at its own plants in 
East St. Louis, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
A portion of the output of this mill will be offered to the deadening 
felt and floor covering trade. 

The mill at Miamisburg is being managed primarily from the 
East St. Louis Office of the company. 
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Canadian Paper Exports Increase 

According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the exports of pulp and paper from Canada in May 
were valued at $16,848,733, which was an increase of $2,579,436 
over the previous month but slightly below the total for May, 
1928. 

Wood-pulp exports for the month were valued at $3,724,003 and 
exports of paper at $13,124,730 as compared with $3,808,825 and 
$13,118,596 respectively in May 1928. 

Exports under the various classifications of pulp ard paper 
were as follows: 


May, 1929 May, 1928 


PULP: ‘ Tons 
Mechanical 21,706 565,230 
Sulphite bleached 20,009 1,527,375 
Sulphite unbleached ... 18,205 896,093 
Sulphate 11,566 670,715 
Screenings 4,138 64,590 
3,724,003 


12,614,252 


75,624 74,137 


194,298 


_ 3,808,825 


12,543,471 
154,839 
54,842 


’ 1,909 
320,321 363,535 
13,124,730 13,118,596 
For the first five months of the year the total value of the 
exports of pulp and paper was $79,911,124 which was an increase 
of $1,309,110 over the corresponding months of 1928. 

Wood-pulp exports for the five months were valued at $17,737,628 
and exports of paper at $62,173,496 as compared with $18,400,070 
and $60,201,944 respectively in the five months of 1928. 

Quantities and values for the period were as follows: 

Five Months, 1929 Five Months, 1928 
T fons $ 
1,968,427 1,903,667 
8,234,923 
3,862,835 


3,438,015 
233,428 


17,737,628 


PAPER: 
News print 
Wrapping 
Book (cwts.) 
Writing (cwts.) 
All other 


1,149 


PULP: 
Mechanical 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite unbleached 
Sulphate 


Screenings 236,653 


18,400,070 
57,574,213 
775,7 


328,936 
990,406 
51 


342,812 


PAPER: 
891,349 
05 


News print 
Wrapping 
1,623,994 
62,173,496 60,201,944 
Pulpwood exports in the first five months amounted to 470,848 
cords valued at $4,315,939 as compared with 608,467 cords valued 
at $5,481,588 exported in the corresponding five months of 1928. 


Dr. Little to Get Honorary Degree 


Dr. Arthur D. Little, president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts, chemists and engineers, de- 
livered his presidential address before the Society of Chemical 
Industry (London) at Manchester, England, July 9. His sub. 
ject was “Science and Labor.” He called attention to the 
opportunities for employment created by scientific discovery, 
off-setting labor displacement by improved manufacturing practice, 
new industrial processes and invention. 

During his stay in England, Dr. Little will receive the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science from the University of Man- 
chester and Honorary Associateship in the Manchester College 
of Technology. He expects to return to the United States 
late in August. 

Appear for Free News Print and Pulp 

Wasuincron, D. C., July 17, 1929.—Elisha Hanson, Washington 
representative of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
appeared last week before the Senate Finance Committee asking 
that standard news print paper and wood pulp be retained on the 
Free List of the tariff bill. This is the way the bill passed the 
House. 

H. E. Atterbury, of the Association of American Wood Pulp 
Importers, also appeared before the Committee and presented a 
brief. opposing any efforts to take wood pulp from the Free List. 
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The first pound of 
Liquid Chlorine 
produced in the 


Gve nts of 


The Alaska-Yukon- Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Washington, 1909. { } ) 


MERICA has richly profited from the possession of the pioneer spirit. The 


development of our natural resources and the amazing growth of industry 
have been due to this courage and initiative. 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, in 1909, was planned as a tribute to the 
pioneers of the west and northwest. It is a coincidence that the year of this 


celebration witnessed the practical introduction of Liquid Chlorine, a chemical 
which was destined to supersede old ideas of bleaching. 


The credit of producing Liquid Chlorine goes to EB G. Theirs 
wver 20 Years was the initiative which also adapted it to a broadening circle of 
Ago EBG Pio- industries. Today, E B G has placed the manufacture and ser- 
neered in the 


Manufacture of vicing of Liquid Chlorine on a basis of even greater value to 
LiquidChlorine E B G customers. 


Paci Chor 


wom: Electro Bleaching Gas Co. ras 


Niagara Falls, 
New York 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE onto 
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Apparatus For Testing Paper Machine Wires’ 


By René 


The draining of the water from the stock on the paper machine 
is carried out for the most part on the fine-mesh wires which, on 
modern machines, may be up to 300 or more inches wide, and 
70 to 80 feet long. The cost of these wires is a by no means 
negligible item in a paper mill; and in addition to the actual cost 
of the wires, which have a useful life which frequently does not 
exceed three or four weeks, the loss of production due to the 
shutting down of the machine when a wire has to be changed 
must also be taken into consideration. 

When a number of different samples of paper machine wires 
are submitted to a mill, it is therefore important to know which 
will give the best service under given operating conditions, such 
as the speed of the machine and the temperature and acidity of 
the stock. 


Causes of the Wear of Wires 


Nowadays the premature breaking down of a wire at the seam 
is a rare occurrence. 

It is now admitted that the chief cause of wear is due to the 
friction of the wire as it passes over the table and wire rolls, 
the breast and couch rolls, and especially the suction boxes. As 
couch and breast rolls are now made of large diameter, there is 
relatively little wear due to bending. In addition there is the 
corrosion of the wire by the back waters, which are more or less 
acid on account of the addition of sulphate of alumina, or even 
of free acid, to lower the pH value, so as to obtain proper sizing. 

The wear due to friction increases with the speed of the 
machine, as it becomes necessary to increase the vacuum at the 
suction boxes and the wire is consequently pressed harder against 
the suction boxes, and moreover there is more slippage over the 
breast and couch rolls. 

The strength of the wire depends on the quality of the metal 
used in its manufacture, and also on the method of weaving, the 
warp and filler being generally different and the tendency at the 


present time being to use a warp which is of larger diameter than 
the filler. 


Description of the Apparatus 


We have devised the following instrument (Figure 1) for 
rapidly determining the resistance to wear of paper machine wires. 
It consists of a sample wheel, on which may be placed three 
samples of different wires which are to be compared. The samples 
consist of strips with a working area of 50 square centimeters. 
They are fastened to the wheel at both ends by means of a clamp 


, * Translated from Le Papier xxxii, 409-413, April, 1929, by A. Papineau- 
outure. 
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which is tightened by two screws and which is provided with a 
levelling screw to adjust it just flush with the surface of the 
wheel, so as to avoid making the abrading wheel jump each time 
it passes over a clamp. Pockets are provided in the surface of 
the sample wheel, back of the sample strips, so that the liquid 
will be in contact with both sides of the wire samples. 

A fine carborundum wheel, mounted in a stirrup, rests on the 
sample wheel, and may be weighted as required so as to obtain 
the desired pressure between the two wheels. In this way, differ- 
ences in operating conditions with different suctions at the boxes 
(which in turn varies with the mesh of the wire) may be imitated. 
The grain of the wheel can also be varied, or in some cases a 
tempered, milled, alloy-steel wheel may be used. The abrading 
wheel is driven by an electric motor through a pinion and gear, 
and the sample wheel is driven from the same motor by means of 
a sprocket chain. The two wheels are rotated in the same direc- 
tion but at different speeds, so as to imitate conditions on the 
paper machine, where wear occurs through friction and slippage 
over the suction boxes and the couch and breast rolls. 

The bottom of the sample wheel dips in a small tank containing 
a liquid which wets both sides of the test strips, and the liquid 
on each strip is renewed at each revolution of the wheel. The tank 
is provided with a thermometer well and a suitable heating device. 

Both the pH value and the temperature of the liquid can be 
varied so as to study the effect of these factors on the wear of 
the wire; and by using higher acidities than are found in the 
stock on the paper machine, the same effects can be reproduced in 
a much shorter time than that corresponding to the life of the 
wire on the machine. 

A revolution-counter (not shown in the figure) is mounted at 
the end of the shaft of the sample wheel, so that the number of 
revolutions can be read after each test. 

Owing to the fairly high speeds of the abrading and sample 
wheels, ball bearings are used. The instrument is supported on a 
suitable frame, either consisting of an iron casting or built up of 
angle irons. 


Characteristics of the Machine 
Speed of the motor—1350 r.p.m. under normal load. 
Speed of the sample wheel—510 r.p.m. 
Speed of the abrading wheel—810 r.p.m. 
Motor pinion—number of teeth 18, pitch of teeth 9.42. 
Abrading wheel gear—number of teeth 30. 
Diameter of pitch circle of abrading wheel gear—90 mm. 
Diameter of pitch circle of motor pinion—54 mm. 
Diameter of the abrading wheel—100 mm. 
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Circumference of abrading wheel—314 mm. 
Diameter of sample wheel—150 mm. 

Circumference of sample wheel—471 mm. 

Length of test strips—132 mm. 

Width of test strips—38 mm. 

Peripheral speed of abrading wheel—4.24 m. per sec. 

Peripheral speed of sample wheel—4 m. per sec. (equal to the 
speed of a modern machine running at 240 m. per min. 

Slippage (difference between the peripheral speeds of the abrad- 
ing and sample wheels)—0.24 m. per sec. 


Method of Carrying Out a Test 

Suppose it is necessary to select between two samples of new 
wire for a given paper machine. The mill presumably has a sam- 
ple of a standard wire which previously has given best results on 
the machine, as regards its life in relation to its efficiency; and in 
order to make a proper choice between the samples which have 
been submitted, it is necessary to determine as readily as possible 
what performance may be expected from them when in use on the 
paper machine. 

Test strips of the three wires are placed on the sample wheel; 
and the pressure of the abrading wheel is adjusted by means of 
weights to correspond with the speed at which the paper machine 
is to be run, the higher the speed, the greater the pressure. Finally, 
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the tank of the apparatus is filled with a solution, the acidity of 
which will depend on the grade of paper, the nature of the stock 
and the method of sizing; the lower the pH value of the paper 
machine back water, the higher should the acidity of the solu- 
tion be. 

Sulphate of alumina exerts a very appreciable corrosive action 
on the wire, attacking the metal and changing its properties; and 
at the last French Paper Convention, held in Paris in 1928, Mr, 
Bouyer, in a very interesting paper, particularly drew attention 
to this point. 

The temperature of the solution is also important, as it affects 
the rate of the chemical reactions; and moreover it is a known 
fact that the wear of machine wires depends on the viscosity of 
the water, which varies with the temperature, and it has been 
observed that the decrease in the viscosity of water is one of the 
reasons why the life of wires is shorter in summer than in winter, 
The solution in the tank can be heated either by gas or by elec- 
tricity. Its temperature is indicated by the thermometer and can 
be kept constant by means of a suitable thermostat. 

The apparatus is then started. 

(a) Wear—After a relatively short time the wires are appre- 
ciably worn. The time elapsed is noted, as is alsc the :umber of 
revolutions of the sample wheel. The samples are removed, dried 
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and weighed. The difference between the original weights of the 
samples and their weights after the test gives the loss of metal by 
weight, and hence the amount of war of each wire under abso- 
lutely identical conditions. By determining the specific gravity of 
the wire, it is easy to calculate the loss in volume, which gives 
the relative wear. 

b) Resistance To SALts AND Acips.—When a more or less 
corrosive solution is used, the loss due to corrosion is determined 
at the same time by immersing a small piece of the wire in the 
solution during the test. Subtraction of the loss in weight from 
the total loss during the test gives the loss due to mechanical 
action alone. 

c) DecREASE IN THE Rate oF Dratninc.—But the wire showing 
the highest resistance to wear may not be the one giving the best 
results on the paper machine. If the metal is too ductile, it will 
be quickly flattened out, and in a short time its efficiency will be 
considerably impaired; the size of the meshes having been reduced, 
the water will drain more slowly through them, which is of con- 
siderable practical importance, particularly with highly hydrated 
stock, and in order to obtain the same amount of paper at the 
same speed it will be necessary to increase the vacuum at the 
suction boxes, which in turn will greatly increase the wear. 

It is therefore necessary to determine the decrease in the rate 
of draining. For this purpose we use a vessel of a capacity of 
250 cc., to the bottom of which is sealed a tube 7 mm. in internal 
diameter; the end of the latter is surrounded by a rubber sleeve 
projecting about 1 mm. beyond the end of the tube, so as to make a 
tight joint when the wire is placed against the end of the tube. 

After filling the vessel with vaseline oil and placing the wire 
against the end of the tube, the time required for the oil to flow 
through the wire is noted. The test is carried out on the new 
wires, and on the same after the wear test. 

Here are a few typical results obtained in such tests: 

Time of Flow 
Open tube 15 seconds 
Wire new 61 
Wire worn 70 
Wire very much worn 120 

By placing the test strips back on the sample wheel to continue 
the test and removing them at suitable intervals to determine the 
rate of draining, its variation may be followed as a function of 
the wearing out of the wire. 

If desired, the test may be continued until the wire has been 
worn right through so as to see how it is destroyed, which may 


The Vertical 


By P. E. Hodgdon * 


For the past two or three years a great deal of discussion has 
taken place in regard to the merits and demerits of rebuilt high 
speed beaters. There has been much favorable comment on the 
improved action of the new type. On the other hand, there are a 
great many that claim that it will be a long while before any im- 
provements over the Hollander type is made and they take the at- 
titude that it cannot be done. 

We have rebuilt some of our beaters and find that the following 
benefits are derived: 

(1) Increased circulation which ensures good mixing and uni- 
formity of sizing and coloring. 

(2) A saving in power should result by increased circulation as 
the power required to accelerate the pulp from the velocity of the 
tub, or beater travel per minute to the circumferential velocity of 
the roll would be less. In the Hollander type of beater we find 
that the circulation of stock in the tub is from 4 to 5 feet per 
minute, while in the high speed type a circulation of 12 feet per 
minute is obtained. 

* Presented at Interstate Conference, Kalamazoo, Mich., May 17, 1929. 

1 Member TAPPI, Chief Chemist, Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 
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give valuable indications on the retauve resistance to wear of the 
warp and filler. 

d) Loss in TENSILE StRENGTH.—Finally, the above data may be 
completed by determining the tensile strength by means of.a 
dynamometer similar to the one used for determining the tensile 
strength of paper, the determination being carried out on both 
the new and the worn wire. 

This determination, however, is of secondary importance, as the 
wire is under relatively low tension on the paper machine; even 
after the wire is worn out, the tensile strength is generally suffi- 
ciently high, and it is very seldom that wires fail through this 
cause. 


Conclusions 


The wearing out of wires on the paper machine is due to very 
complex causes, and depends on such variables as the method of 
weaving, the size of the warp and filler, the composition and con- 
stitution of the metal, its resistance to chemical corrosion (acids, 
sulphate of alumina) and its physical properties (hardness, mallea- 
bility, etc). By means of the instrument which we have just 
described, a very good idea may be obtained of the probable per- 
formance of wires in actual service on the paper machine. 


Of course we do not claim that it can give an absolute measure 
of the value of the wire and that it faithfully reproduces the con- 
ditions under which the wire will be called upon to work; but it 
will undoubtedly give data which can be of considerable value to 
an experienced operator, and will enable him to rapidly obtain a 
good idea of what may be expected of the wire under given 
operating conditions. 

It furnishes paper machine wire manufacturers means for test- 
ing their wires to see if they possess the numerous, and often 
contradictory, qualities required for the use to which they are to 
be put, to systematically investigate the influence of certain ele- 
ments on the properties of their bronzes, and to experiment with 
new alloys without taking the risks involved in commercial-scale 
trials. By thus rapidly checking the quality of the bronze, which 
is often affected by almost infinitesimal quantities of impurities, 
and its suitability for the manufacture of paper machines wires, 
they can save themselves much treuble. 

And in modern paper mills, with well equipped laboratories, by 
means of this instrument wires can be selected with reasonable 
certainty of what may be expected of them, without having to use 
the paper machine itself for experimental purpose, which is 
always an expensive procedure. 


Type Beater’ 


(3) As a general rule the size of the tub is made larger which 
means greater production with the same floor space. The fact that 
higher densities can be treated also increased the capacity of the 
beater tub. 

(4) Most redesigned beaters have a higher back fall and slop- 
ing bottom which makes quicker and easier dumping. The dumping 
water is ordinarily added in such a way as t¢ insure better density 
control, which in turn helps in giving a more uniform stock to the 
jordans and machines and results in better weights and running 
conditions, 

(5) Most rebuilding jobs call for speeding up the rolls. The 
merits or demerits of the increased speed will be dealt with later. 

The above benefits should be derived, but before deciding upon 
how to rebuild, it is advisable to make a thorough study of your 
present conditions for each mill has a problem of its own which 
sheuld be treated accordingly. 


Effects of Beating 


(1) Cutting without wet beating gives a free absorbent sheet like 
blotting paper. 
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(2) Wet beating without cutting gives grease proof and glassine 
papers. 

(3) The enormous range between these two extremes where cut- 
ting and wet beating are blended together in varying proportions to 
obtain the particular result desired. 

Real wetness is a valuable feature in any ordinary paper stock 
for it increases filler carrying capacity and imparts character and 
strength to the finished paper. However, we find on analysing most 
beaters that we are doing any where from 10 to 20 times as much 
cutting as we are hydrating, in other words, we are spending a 
large amount of power to circulate and cut, and very little along 
the lines we really want to accomplish, which is actually hydra- 
tion instead of cutting. Although both cutting and hydration act 
the same on the wire in helping to retain the water needed to 
form the sheet, they impart very different characteristics to the 
finished paper. Of course, it is possible to carry hydration to a 
point where curling and cockling troubles will result, but with 
the present day paper machines speeds and the average type of heat- 
er, there is very little possibility of doing this. The sensible thing 
to do is to rebuild your beaters to obtain a maximum amcunt of 
wet beating and any further cutting or shorting in the jordaus, 
where this can be done with considerably less power. 

We have used the following formulas for determining the kind 
of work done by a beater. 

(1) The inch cuts per minute which is equal to the revolutions 
per minute of the roll multiplied by the number of roll bars times 
the number of bed plate bars times the length in inches of fly 
bars. 

(2) Output factor = inch cuts per minute divided by the capac- 
ity of beater in pounds of bone dry stock. 

(3) Inch cuts per pound per minute = inch cuts per minute 
divided by bone dry pounds of stock handled by beater per minute. 

(4) Wet beating effect per inch per revolution is cqual to the 
solid surface of the roll bars times the solid surface of bed plate 
bars, 

(5) Wet beating effect per minute is determined by multiplying 
the wet beating effect per inch times the length of bars in inches 
times the R.P.M. of the roll. 

(6) The numerical factor = inch cuts per minute divided by the 
square inches of wet beating effect. 

(7) The wet beating factor = the numerical expressed as a frac- 
tion. For example: A beater having a roll diameter of 56 inches, 
a width of 57 inches, a roll speed of 100 R.P.M. with 80 fly bars 
57 inches long and 5/16-inch thick combined with a bed plate of 
the herring bone type consisting of 34 bars, 5714 inches long and 14 
inch thick would have the following factors. 

Inch cuts = 15,504,000 

Output factor = 8613 

Inch cuts per pound per minute = 1,003,360 

Wet beating effect per revolution = 212.5 inches. 

Wet beating effect per minute = 1,211,250 sq. inches per min. 

Numerical factor = 12.8 to 1 

Wet beating factor = 5/64 

As a proof of these two formulas, we have for each one inch 
cut of the bars a wet beating surface of 5/16 inches x 4% inch = 
5/64 of 15,504,000 x 5/64 = 1,211,250 sq. inches wet beating effect. 

Assuming that in the average case more wet beating is desired, 
it is necessary to increase the, solid surfaces, and in the above 
case, the roll bars have a solid surface of 25 inches while the bed 
plate bars have 8.5 inches. Doubling either of these will double 
the wet beating effect. Changing the bed plate is the simplest and 
cheapest. To increase the cutting we must increase the number 
of bars and as the roll ordinarily has all the bars it can carry the 
bed plate is again the best to change. Bear in mind, however, that 
the above changes are going to take more power and, although 
the percentage cf wasted power for circulation will be less, we 
are still using a lot of unproductive power. Theoretically, speeding 
up of the roll should increase the wet beating effect per minute 
and actually does within certain limits, but this will result in a 
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large loss in power form circulation, and it has been proven that 
in some cases that no increase in rate of circulation is obtained by 
increasing the roll speed as much as 15 percent, whereas the power 
consumption jumped about 20 percent. Tests taken at different 
roll speeds show that this extra power was non-productive, or in 
other words, no more work was being done on the stock. This 
is explained by the fact that the stock cannot get away from the 
roll owing to the unusual construction of the back fall and hood. 

A study of the action of the roll will make this clearer. We 
know that the pulp in front of the roll forces itself into the cells 
between the different bars. It is then carried to and over the bed 
plate. As soon as the bars pass the vertical position or leave the 
bed plate, the pulp is thrown by centrifugal force from the roll 
into a layer of practically dead stock, and, although the stock 
leaving the roll has ample velocity it has very little weight and its 
momentum is easily absorbed by the layer of pulp it is thrown into 

In the ordinary beater we always have a certain amount of 
stock between the backfall and the roll which eventually is dis- 
placed by more stock and forced out and around the beater. If the 
roll is speeded up to a point where it is taking a larger quantity 
of stock than can easily get away on the discharge end, we not 
only have the roll fighting against the usual amount of stock but 
an additional pressure which is automatically built up as more 
stock is forced in by the roll. Although pressure is an aid to 
hydration it has been proven from actual tests that in some cases 
as good results can be obtained with a roll speed of 100 as is ob- 
tained with one of 115, so that it may be said that this pressure 
is no aid to beating and is certainly not worth the cost of the 
additional power, A condition like this will cause some of the stock 
to be forced into the cells of the bars again on the back side and 
be carried around and dropped in front of the rcll. Setting up the 
coctor will not help as the pulp is in between the bars. 

After the foregoing discussion it can be seen that the speed of 
the roll from a power standpoint is practically governed by the con- 
struction of the backfall and discharge orifice. Assuming, however, 
that we change the construction of the backfall, if it is possible 
to do so, so that all of the stock will have a free outlet regard- 
less of the quantity of stock handled by the roll, we find that 
although we have increased the beating effect we have also a 
further loss in power for circulation. It is true then that the 
slower speed is more economical as far as power is concerned. 
However, the question of capital cost comes along with the floor 
space, ctc., so that cach problem must be considered on_ its 
merits. 

From tests we have made, we find, for example, that high speed 
beater running empty takes 14 hp. and while running full with one 
roll up, 70 hp., with the roll down, 80 hp. The difference be- 
tween 14 and 70, or 56 hp. is then doing very little work on the 
stock as the roll is way up. This gives us a very good idea of the 
non-productive power used for circulating the stock in the modern 
beater. 

It can be seen from the preceding discussion that with ail of the 
above possible changes we still have a great deal of wasted power 
and a very costly process when carried out in the usual type of 
beater, so that if we can obtain the desired results in a more 
efficient way, we should do so. 


New Type of Vertical Beater 

We have recently been experimenting with a new type of verti- 
cal beater, made by Love Brothers at Aurora, IIll., and so far the 
results have been so encouraging that I feel 1 should mention it at 
this time. This beater consists of a series of stationary and mov- 
able discs. The machine itself stands approximately 13 ft. high, 
and 3 feet in diameter. It has ten sections, one over the other s0 
that as the pulp is pumped in at the tep it flows by gravity from 
top section down through, and out at the bottom section. 

Each section contains a movable and stationary disc. The mov- 
able discs have 59 bars 9 inches long which taper from % inch 
down to % inch at the outer edge of the disc, while the sta- 
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July 18, 1929 Technical Association Section 
tionary plates wnich correspond to a bed plate in a beater, have 
52 bars 9 inches long of the same width as those in the movable 
part. The discs travel at a speed of 300 revolutions per minute. 
It has been found that it is possible to obtain the same strength 
development on bleached sulphite stock with the vertical beater 
with approximately one-fourth the amount of power necessary in 
an ordinary beater. This is not, however, the only advantage to 
be gained, for several tests show that it is possible to develop the 
strength without shortening the fibre. This, of course, means that 
we are getting true hydraticn rather than a cutting action. This 
is borne out by the fact that the slowness test shows very little in- 
crease, although the strength has been developed. This may seem 
strange at first, but when we consider that all of the instru- 
ments used for measuring slowness cannot, and do not differenti- 
ate between fine stuff and wet stuff it is not unusual that the slow- 
ness in this case does not increase to any great extent, for without 
doubt any slowness readings taken on stock beaten in the cus- 
tomary manner represent very largely length of fibre. While I 
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Curves SHOWING Erreet oF Rout. Speer on StrrRENGTH 
DEVELOPMENT AND Power CONSUMPTION 
am on the subject of apparent and “Real” wetness, I wish to say 
that this shows the necessity of developing a test for “real” wet- 
ness. We have done some work along this line which I will 
mention later and which bears out the above remarks about our 
present slowness test. 

In figuring out the different factors for the vertical beater and 
comparing them with those of the beater taken as an example in the 
preceding remarks, we get the following interesting comparison. 

Vertical beater Unusual type of beater 
Inch cut's per minute 1 
Inch cuts per pound of stock 
Wet beating per inch per revolution 
Wet booting effect per minute 
a 


Numerical factor 
The above comparison shows that tS we are getting about 


53 times more inch cuts per minute in the vertical beater than 
we are in the usual type, we are only getting about 4/5 as much 
cutting per pound, which is explained by the larger capacity of the 
vertical beater, which is normally around 6,000 pounds per hour. 
With a capacity of 6,000 pounds per hour for the vertical type, we 
are treating 100 pounds per minute whereas in a modern beater 
of 1800 pounds and assuming a two hour beating time, we 
are only treating 15 pounds per minute. On the other hand, we find 
that we have about 83 times as much wet beating per revolution 
and about 39 times as much wet beating effect per minute. 
The numerical factor is as you will remember the inch cuts 
per minute divided by the inch beating effect per minute, and it 
is found from the above that we have in the vertical type a 
numerical factor of 1.8 to 1, whereas in the usual type we have 
128 to 1. The ideal numerical factor for wet beating would of 
course be 0 to 1 or when you were not getting any cutting. 
The above factors show why we are able to get a real wet- 
ness and retain the length cf fiber so that a well closed sheet can 
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be made with a longer fiber which will result in a sheet free 
from fuzz, having a better tear and filler retaining ability along 
with other minor desired results, with, as already stated, one- 
fourth the power, 

In a recent test nine tons of bleached sulphite were run through 
this beater and stored in a large tank from which it was pumped 
to the beaters, where, with the roll way up, the size, clay, alum 
and dye were added as quickly as possible. The average time 
in the beater was 30 minutes so that it is reasonable to assume 
that very little, if any beating was done. The stock was then 
jordaned and made into paper with the following results: 

Vertical beater High speed beater 
Strength 26.3 24.3 
Tear 
Tensil 
Size Test 
Ash % 
Weight 45 pounds pounds 

These results prove that we have retained length of “fiber while 
hydration for the bursting, tearing and tensil strength are all 
greater for paper made from the vertical beater. Samples of the 
paper itself show that we were able to get a good formation 
along with the other improvements. 

During another test the same stock was passed through the 
vertical beater, twice. On the first time through a strength in- 
crease of 15 percent resulted, whereas the second treatment gave 
a total of 32 per cent in strength. 

In a modern high speed beater, one hour and a half actual beat- 
ing time would be necessary to accomplish the same results. 
Allowing for filling and dumping of the beater we would proba- 
bly have a total time of about two hours. This test shows the 
possibility of hooking one or more of these beaters in tandem 
and getting any degree of hydration desirable. 

Mechanism of Hydration 

A brief description of how hydration takes place will show the 
benefits of a still further application of this type of beater. The 
word “hydration” means literally, a union with water and not 
length of fiber. The object of beating is to open up the pores 
of the fiber and at the same time displace entrained air which 
results in a much larger external surface on each fiber for the 
water to act upon. As hydration takes place the surface of the 
fiber exposed is further increased by the swelling of the cellulose. 

It is a well known fact that beaten paper stock left in the chests 
over a week end makes, from a strength standpoint, a much bet- 
ter sheet than the normal run of stock. From the above results 
it will be seen that this should be expected, for a large external 
surface has been opened up for contract and hydration over the 
weekend. This result is obtained on unbeaten stock to some 
extent, but owing to the limited surface exposed no great dif- 
ference is noticed. 

The application referred to could be worked out somewhat as 
follows in any mill: Treat all stock with the vertical beater, 
thereby increasing the surface and pump it into tanks holding a 
day’s run or more. If only one day’s run supply is to be kept 
ahead of the machines, two tanks would be necessary which would 
enable using a stock which has had a chance to hydrate without 
the use of any power, In this way we would be duplicating 
the results obtained over the week end under the present method 
of operation. The writer feels that for the majority of papers 
no additional beating would be required if such a procedure 
was followed. In fact, any good mixing tub using a minimum of 
power would be sufficient for the addition of the sizing, clay 
and dyestuffs. 

It is a well known fact that dry pulp received in bales or 
rolls has lost whatever hydration it may have had, and that it 
hydrates slower than wet laps or slush stock, so that for mills 
using this kind of pulp an installation such as I have just men- 
tioned should be very beneficial and an economical way of beat- 
ing. 

Tests have been made with this heater on milk cap stock which 
is very highly sized, on kraft pulp, screenings from a pulp mill 
and old paper stock with equally as interesting results. 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


By Clarence J. 


White Water Reuse. L. M. Booth. Paper Trade J. 
87, No. 12, 55 (Sept. 20, 1928.) A brief discussion showing that 
the white water problem should be viewed as one of paper-mak- 
ing rather than one of waste recovery. A. P.-C. 

Control of Stock Losses in the Paper Mill. A. T. Gardner, 
Paper trade J. 87, No. 14, 61-62 (Oct. 4, 1928); Paper Mill 51, No. 
40, 16, 36 (Oct. 6, 1928). Paper Ind. 10, 1186-1188 (Oct. 1928). 
A discussion of the importance of making a complete survey of 
the mill, so that all the small losses which make up the total loss 
can be determined, with general indications as to how to obtain 
best results in fiber recovery from white water and a description 
of a satisfactory reclaiming system in use in a book paper 
mill. A. P.-C. 

One of the Benefactors of Mankind: Louis Nicholas Robert. 
The “Patron Saint” of Paper Making. J. R. Booth and J. N. 
Stephenson. Pulp & Paper 26, 1089-1094 (Aug. 9, 1928). His- 
torical notes on the invention of the fourdrinier paper machine. 
A. P.-C. 

Science and the Paper Industry. E. Arnould. Industrie 
Papeterie 7, 201-213 (July 1928). An address showing the 
empiricism which still prevails in the paper industry and the 
lack of a proper scientific understanding of practically all the 
stages in the conversion of pulp into finished paper. A. P.-C. 

Technical Men and the New Competition. D. C. Everest, 
Paper Trade J. 87, No. 15, 38-44 (Oct. 11, 1928). An address. 
The present conditions of keen competition and excess productive 
capacity over consumption existing in the paper industry are at- 
tributed to the progress which has taken place in manufacturing 
processes through the efforts of technical men, and has existed 
since the remotest times as well as at the present day. The reme- 
dies suggested are either legislation to regulate production ac- 
cording to demand, or development of new uses for the finished 
product so as to increase consumption; with possibly best results 
being obtained by a combination of the two. A. P.-C. 

Visit to the Culter Paper Mills. Anon. Paper Maker 
& Brit. Paper Trade J. International No. 13-15, 16-16F (1928). A 
description of the mill. A. P.-C. 

Present Condition and Future Possibilities of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry in France. Andre Navarre. Chimie Et 
Industrie Special No. 613-618 (Apr. 1928). A discussion of the 
causes of the increase in French importations of pulp and paper 
since the war and of the means by which the French pulp and 
paper industry could be restored to its pre-war status when it 
supplied practically all domestic needs. A. P.-C, 

Pulp & Paper Work at Madison. C. P. Winslow and C. C. 
Heritage, Forest Prod. Lab. Madison, Wis. Paper Mill 51, No. 
41, 9, 43-44 (Oct. 13, 1928). An outline of the work the pulp and 
paper division of the laboratory is carrying out in cooperation 
with the pulp and paper industry on problems related to that in- 
dustry. A. P.-C. 

Homogeneous Lead Coating. Adolph Friedberg. Pulp & 
Paper 26, 1059-1060 (Aug. 2, 1928). Can. Chem. Met. 12, 256-258 
(Sept. 1928). After outlining the shortcomings of lead burning, 
lead spraying and electrolytic lead plating for the protection of 
metal subjected to the action of corrosive liquids in equipment 
subjected te abnormal pressures or temperature changes, the ad- 
vantages of homogeneous lead coating, which can be applied to 
steel, cast steel, cast iron or copper, are discussed. A. P.-C. 

Refractories. Reginald Trautschold. Paper Trade J. 
87, No. 14, 44-48 @Oct. 4, 1928). A brief discussion of the func- 
tions and advantages of air-cooled furnace walls and of refractory 
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applications in pulping lining digesters, acid towers and _ lime 
kilns. A. P.-C. 

Importance of Hydrogen Ion Concentration in Pulp & Paper 
Mnfr. H. T. S. Britton. Ind. Chemist 4, 49-52, (1928). An ex. 
position of the influence of hydrogen ion concentration in various 
pulp and papermaking processes and benefits to be secured by its 
control. The list includes sulphite pulping, bleaching and sizing 
as Oe 


Progress in the Field of Cellulose and Wood Pulp Manuv. 
facture in the Last Six Years. Erik Haaglund. Z. Agnew 
Chem. 41, 6-14 (1928). A review with many _ bibliographical 
footnotes. C. J. W. 


Cellulose 


Structure of Cellulose. Johannes Scheiber. FARBE U. 
Lack 1928, 334-335, 346-348 (1928). A review, C. J. W. 

Oxidation of Cellulose on Exposure to Light. II. V. 
Scharvin and A. Pakschver. Z. Angew. Chem. 41, 1159-1161 
(1928). Oxycellulose and carbon dioxide are produced simultan- 
eously but not proportionally from cellulose exposed to the action 
of light in sealed tubes containing an atmosphere of oxygen 
Small amounts of water and aldehyde-like substances are also 
formed. Dilution of the oxygen with inert gases reduces the 
rate of oxidation. No ovidation took place in pure nitrous oxide, 
carbon monoxide, ammonia or hydrogen. C. J. W. 

Roentgen Spectrographic Observations on Cellulose. R..0. 
Herzog and W. Jancke. Kaiser Wilhelm Inst. Fur Fasserstoff- 
chemie. Z. Physik, 49, 27-30 (1928). The well known splitting 
of certain spots in the fiber pictures of cellulose is shown to be 
due to the experimental set-up and not to a distortion of the 
cellulose lattice or to a second component. Pictures taken with 
very narrow defining holes and with a monochromatic beam, de- 
flected from a calcite crystal, show no such splitting. Using a 
narrow slit for the read definition and a circular hdle for the 
forward definition of the beam, the equatorial spots are split when 
the fiber axis is perpendicular to the slit and the vertical spots (the 
sample being inclined to the beam) are split when the specimen 
and slit are in the same plane. Thus divergence and heterogencity 
of the bemm are all causes of this splitting. The identity period is 
MSA. VU: C.F. W. 


Action of Strong Sodium Hydroxide Solutions on Cellulose. 
P. Waentig. Papierfabr. 25, Fest-u. Ausland Heft, 112-15 (1927). 
Cellulose in strong sodium hydroxide solutions (17.5 per cent) 
changes very little even after an immersion of 30 days: on the 
other hand, cellulose which is immersed in strong alkali solution 
and then allowed to “age” dissolves more readily in alkali. Its 
solubility increases up to 30 days when an equilibrium is appar- 
ently reached. At the end of 30 days’ immersion of sulphite pulp, 
its alphacellulose content was 78.6 per cent; after a similar time 
of aging the alpha cellulose content of the same pulp was re- 
duced to 57.2 per cent, The immersion figure for cotton was 
97.7 per cent, while its aging figure amounted to 79.2 per cent 
for the same length of time. The beta cellulose content of these 
materials is correspondingly increased whenever there is a de- 
crease in the alpha cellulose, so that the sum of the two remain 
‘practically constant. A microscopical study of these two effects 
produced by alkali indicates that the fiber is not morphologically 
homogeneous. Aging causes its breakdown to fibrillae. The as- 
sumption is made that oxygen of the air plays a role in the aging 
phenomenon. C. J. W. 
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Index Technical Section, Vol. 88, Paper Trade Journal 
(Jan. to June, 1929) 


Prepared by Clarence J. West, Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography 


Paper TRADE JouRNAL, the following table is given, showing the 
paging of the Technical Section and have no relation to the paging pages of the Technical Section appearing in each of the % 
of the individual numbers of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL. numbers for Volume 88 (Jan. to June, 1929) : 

The following duplication of pages are to be noted: In the No. af 1-12 4 192-201 
issue for Mar. 21, p. 170-179 are duplicated and are designated in No. 10 13-22 41 202-211 
this index as pages 170a-179b; in.the issue of Apr. 18 and subse- No. 17 23-34 48 112b-121b 
quent issues, pages 112 to 211 ate duplicated and are designated No. 24 35-41 " 25 122b-131b 
in this index as 112b-211b. Volume 88 of the Technical Section No. 31 «42-51 2 13262f41b 
therefore contains 345 pages, instead of 235 as indicated by the 7° «52-61 9 142b<151b 
last, page of the Section. j 14 62-71 16 152b-160b 

References to the abstracts are preceded by the letter A, those No. 21 72-145 23 162b-171b 
to the patents by the letter P. Other entries refer to original No. 28 146-155 30 172b-181b 
articles appearing in the Section. Author entries for the original No. 7 156-167 6 182b-191b 
articles are given in capitals. No author entries are given for the No. 14 168-179 13 192b-211b 
abstracted articles or patents. : No. 21 170a-179a 912-215 
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ee: er Mar. 28 182-191 
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Paper Manufacture 
TecuNnik UND Praxis per Parrer-FasrikaTion. Band I. Erster Teil. Die 
Geschichte des Papiers. Die Roh- und Halbstoffe mit Ausnahme des Holzzell- 
stofts. 4 F. von Hossle, Dr. Korn, Friedrich Mosel, E. Opfermann and 
Ludwig Walter. Berlin, Otto Elsner Verlagsgeselischaft m.b.h., 1929. 
276 p. Price, bound, 26 gold marks, 


This series of books cn paper manufacture is apparently to be 
complete in four volumes. Of these the first two have now been 
completed. The first part of volume one covers history and raw 
materials excepting woods; the second part will cover pulp from 
rags and wood, mechanical and brown wood pulp. Volume two 
covers sulphite pulp (first part) and soda (second part). Volume 
three will discuss bleaching and volume four, the manufacture cf 
paper. This series was originally under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Emil Heuser: when he went to Canada in 1926, Dr. Erich 
Opfermann was added to the editorial staff. 

Volume one, part one, opens with a history of the discovery of 
paper and the development of paper manufacture by Friedrich von 
Hossle (p., 1-51), who is well known for his many articles on 
this subject in German paper magazines. Apparently the Chinese 
made paper in 123 B. C. or more than 2,000 years ago. The next 
date is the introduction of paper into Japan in 610 A. D. by a 
Buddist priest. Paper making was introduced into Greece some 
time in the tenth century, into Italy soon after, into Spain in the 
twelfth century, into Switzerland in 1400; into Belgium in 1467; in- 
to England in 1490, and into Sweden in 1532, etc. 

Chapter two, by Dr. Korn, discusses plant fibers as raw ma- 
terials for paper making (p., 53-96). These include only the more 
commonly accepted fibers, such as flax, hemp, rarthie, jute, adan- 
sonia, mitsumata, manila hemp, agave, straw, esparto, sabi grass, 
bamboo, sugar cane, papyrus, seeds and woods. Chemical analysis 
are given many of these, as well as physical properties. 

Chapter three, by F. Mosel, discusses the use of rags (p., 97-156), 
while chapter four, by L. E. Walter, considers the grasses and 
similar fibers, such as straw, bagasse, etc. (p., 157-270). The last 
eighteen pages list patents relating to the digestion of various 
vegetable fibers. 


Numerous footnotes give reference to original papers, principally, 
however, to German magazines. 

The book, naturally, is written from the German viewpoint, and 
should prove particularly interesting to any one wishing to com- 
pare German with American practice —C. J. West. 


Machine for Making Light, Soft, Absorbent Sheet 
Speciat. Inquiry No. 123 


A member writes: “We are very anxious to get information with 
regard to a machine for making a very soft absorbent sheet 
weighing approximately nine pounds per hundred square feet. 

“The stock is, of course, very iree and without size or filler. 

“What are the advantages of a Fourdrinier as compared with a 
multicylinder machine for making such a sheet? 

“What are the advantages of a suction cylinder mold (using suc- 
tion pump) as compared with an ordinary cylinder mold (de- 
pending for suction on the difference in water level between the 
vat and the inside of the cylinder) for such use?” 

Pass this inquiry along to those you believe to have had exper- 
ience which would enable them to have information on the sub- 
ject. A complete compilation (in blank) of the replies received 
will be sent to those who contribute information. 

Send replies to 

R. G. MAcponap, Sec. TAPPI, 
18 E. 41st Street, New York. 


To Look Over Factory Sites in South 

New Orveans, La., July 15, 1929—Clarence A. Brown, who 
recently resigned the executive vice-presidency of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company to accept the presidency of the Corn- 
stalk Products Company, will visit New Orleans and southwest 
Louisiana to look over possible locations for factories to turn the 
bagasse and rice straw into pulp tor paper manutacture. Officers 
of the company have already been in contact with the leading 
figures in both the sugar and the rice industries ot the state. 
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The Research Laboratory and Cost Reduction 


By Earl P. 


My subject is not quite the generality that it may seem at first 
glance, for in reality it deals with only one phase or type of 
rescarch activity and is in that sense limited and specific in 
scope. It fixes attention upon the immediate question of increas- 
ing profits through the medium of decreased manufacturing costs. 
There are obviously other research activities working toward 
this same end, such as improving quality to sccure larger mar- 
kets with attendant savings in sales cost, and possibly a premium 
price. But these are outside our subject: 

Neither are we concerned here with certain intangible values 
associated with research activities that find their reflection in 
profits. As soon as an industrial organization has created re- 
search facilities there is a certain amount of auto-stimulation. 
Its horizons are broadened to an appreciable extent and its con- 
tacts with other industries are more clearly realized. Creative 
imagination is given more opportunity to function, and this most 
poweriul of all stimulants is sure to find some reflection in an 
improved corporate condition. 


Purposes of Research Diverse 


The purposes for which research may be undertaken are di- 
verse. In every case, however, we have to deal basically with 
studies of the relationships between cause and effect. The as- 
tronomer may observe a certain phenomenon for which present 
knowledge affords no explanation. He seeks the cause, and the 
result may be an Einstein theory. It is by this process that we 
have made such remarkable advances in our knowledge of the 
basic material of all industries—matter—which we now recognize 
as a complex and varied arrangement of electrons and particles 
of positive electricity. 

That the purpose which has inspired many men to devote their 
lives to a work which some may regard as too intangible to be 
of practical value is nevertheless of almost incalculable value is 
not difficult to prove. Possibly some of you, at least so I hope, 
bought Radio stock long ago and then forgot about it. If so, you 
are directly enriched by the knowledge gained of electrons, upon 
the regulated flow of which modern radio communication is 
based. 

It is not my intention -to devote longer time to the theme 
which the foregoing suggests. I merely wished to establish a cer- 
tain perspective before stepping down to those realities with 
which we here are more directly concerned. New products, new 
processes, new industries are the modern aspirations, as they have 


*N. A. C. A. Bulletin. 
PL ad ba and Director of Research, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
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been the motive force for what we choose to call modern indus- 
try. An ever-present incentive is cost reduction, and to achieve 
this in part, an industry can rightfully look to its research 
laboratory, or more correctly, the men who constitute its re- 
search or development organization. Given the required facilities, 
the necessary cooperation with other productive forces, and the 
proper direction, failure to get results becomes largely a re- 
flection on the scientific, technical and mental abilities of those 
who comprise the research organization. 


Success Not Always Realized 

The immediate success of the application of scientific methods 
to the reduction of manufacturing costs has not always been 
realized. Such failures when experienced have too often been 
laid at the door of the chemist. Doubtless there are instances 
where the facts fully justify the assignment, but in the majority 
of cases the fault was due to circumstances beyond his control. 

Too many executives have rushed into this comparatively new 
activity hoping to find a panacea for all ills. They forgot in 
hiring a chemist and expecting him to act as foreman of certain 
departments, to control materials in all departments, to work on 
particularly knotty sales problems that have a technical phase. 
that in the jast analysis they have hired a human being who was 
fore-ordained to be subject to ordinary ills both mental and 
physical. Recently I met a very capable plant chemist whose 
value is now appreciated, but who a year ago, was held up as 
an example of the over-valued status of his profession. The 
transformation was brought about by a change in management; 
he now succeeds where formerly he failed. The previous man- 
agement had given him three routine functions, and then for- 
gotten these and looked to him for certain revolutionary results 
when there was no time available for thoughtful work. He was 
judged, not by what he did but by what he did not do. 

Another instance has recently come to my attention in which 
the research laboratory was expected to effect savings in process 
costs, but did not have available the details of present processes. 
These were largely controlled by foremen who regarded the facts 
as their personal property which must be monopolized or their 
jobs would be forfeited. You cannot expect any man to deter- 
mine why a certain batch of skins was ruined in tanning unless 
he has in hand all of the facts as to the conditions under which 
these skins were handled at each stage of the tanning process. 
Again I have seen data on material costs withheld while the 
problem was to decrease costs. It is not reasonable to call for 
a cheaper rubber compound if the actual cost figures on the pres- 
ent one are withheld. 
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The foregoing are admittedly extreme examples of misuse but 
do serve, as they are drawn from actual experience, to illustrate 
the first point which I desire to make. The research laboratory. 
to justify its existence, must be handled as a productive force; 
it can not be ostracized from direct association with the other 
productive departments. 

This department leads up to the question of proper coordina- 
tion of the research laboratory with its associates. Unfortunate- 
ly there is no proven general formula by which this can be ac- 
complished. A research laboratory can be fitted into any type of 
organization. However, I do not want to pass over this important 
phase of my subject with a generality, and will therefore venture 
an opinion, 

Flourish Best in Functional Organizations 

It has been my observation that research appears to flourish 
best in the functional type of organization, as compared with the 
line organization. The relative merits of these two types are de- 
batable, and those more familiar with the questions here in- 
volved will recognize with me that it is dangerous to draw con- 
clusions as to their respective merits from performance in any 
few given instances. It is, however, inherent, I believe, in the 
functional organization plan to relieve the research worker of 
certain restrictions and to give him more direct responsibility, 
with the attendant opportunities. 

Where the research laboratory is responsible, as is often the 
case, to the general manager in charge of production, it stands 
constantly in danger of having its functions perverted. Its work 
is subject to interruptions and its personnel to scattering. In 
case of sickness in any other department a man is called away. 
Other emergencies may arise, with the same result. It is true 
that a research problem may be abandoned on short notice, but 
it should also be realized that, fundamentally, research is slow 
and tedious, requiring the utmost in concentration. To interrupt 
such thoughtful, intensive work is to impose serious handicaps for 
which due allowances should be made. 

Many companies have come to realize that a certain segregation, 
but not of the monastic order, is desirable, particularly with a 
group that has been delegated to study the fundamental problems 
of their industries. This seems in fact to be the present trend. 
In the instance of the General Motors Research Corporation we 
have an extreme example. The Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
likewise incorporated its research department. Several weeks ago 
we read of a similar move on the part of the “Royal Dutch 
Shell”. Obviously such a structure is not only unnecessary, but 
also out of the reach of the average-size business. However, we 
can be sure that these cases reflect a lesson that has been learned 
from experience, and the principle involved is therefore one de- 
serving of consideration. 


Natural Result of Its Evolution 

Possibly this frequent mesalliance of the research department 
is the natural result of its evolution. It has frequently grown out 
of the routine control laboratory. A company has had a chief 
chemist for many years whose ‘primary job has been the control 
of plant processes and the development of specifications for ma- 
terials bought and sold. Later .a man was hired to be his as- 
sistant and to take over the solution of certain production problems 
for which the time of the existent personnel was insufficient. By 
this budding process a research laboratory comes into existence; 
sometimes there has been failure to recognize when it has grown 
to man’s estate. 

The research laboratory and its relation to cost reduction in- 
volves other issues than its position in an organized chart. As 
Dr. Arthur D. Little once wrote, “There is danger in an organiza- 
tion chart—danger that it be mistaken for an organizaticn.” 

“Why doesn’t our research department turn over the result 
we expect” is a question not infrequently raised. Possibly I have 
answered this in part. There are other factors to be considered 
which are more tangible than those dealing with questions of 
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human relationships with which, necessarily, we have been cop. 
cerned up to this point. I propose now to take up a few of these, 

First and foremost is that of problem selection. This shoui) 
not be done at random or be left to inspiration alone. The cost 
department of a company is in a position to render most effec. 
tive assistance at this vital stage. Unless the problem is one in. 
volving the elimination of a nuisance where the issue is “to be 
or not to be”, the worth-whileness of undertaking any specific 
work directed toward reduction cf manufacturing costs asso- 
ciated with a given operation is primarily determinable by the 
realizable savings. The research department is in no position 
to determine this without the assistance of correct cost data 
Where this is available an invaluable yardstick is afforded. Not in- 
frequently a problem which appears to be of the utmost import. 
ance from a purely superficial examination will fail utterly to 
meet this ultimate test. 


Judgment and Experience 


However, it does not follow that given ten problems, they 
should be taken up in the order of their importance as judged 
by anticipated returns. There must also be taken into accdunt the 
probability of their solution at a cost commensurate with the 
values involved. This is an exceedingly difficult criteria to apply. 
It involves judgment and experience. 

Frequently those of us who are engaged in consulting work 
are called to the assistance of a management which is non-tech- 
nical and almost wholly lacking in that experience and knowledge 
essential to the proper selection of problems by this criteria of 
probability. This pcint can best be illustrated by examples. 

The lithographer may ask for a paper that is not subject to 
expansion or contraction with humidity changes in order to se- 
cure exact register. Paper is made from cellulosic materials, and 
cellulose has as one of its characteristics a marked sensitivity to 
moisture. It is highly improbably that cellulose can be modified 
to a point where it no longer is so sensitive. The solution of this 
problem calls for humidity regulation in order that the dimen- 
sions of paper may be held constant from day to day, rather than 
in an attempt to alter the properties of cellulose. 

Since the advent of pyroxylin finishes they have found many 
industrial applications outside of their first commercial use in the 
finishing of automobiles. Numerous attempts to substitute pyroxy- 
lin for other materials have, however, failed. Nitrocellulose, 
which is the basic material in pyroxylin lacquers, does not possess 
all of the properties one might desire, and the good has to be taken 
along with the bad. It requires comparatively expensive solvents, 
it is unstable, particularly in direct sunlight, its concentrated solu- 
tions are viscous, it must be compounded with other materials to 
secure a moisture proof film and it is inflammable. The really 
remarkable thing is that, despite these objectionable properties, the 
chemist has succeeded in doing so much with nitrocellulose; the 
commercial development of lacquers is an achievement of the 
first order. But the limitations to their use must also be recog- 
nized. Where the specification is non-inflammability of a high 
order, they are out almost on the first count. 

It is the business of the research chemist to understand the 
limitations of the materials with which he deals, as these are 
defined by both the chemical and physical properties. Great strides 
have been made in recent years in substituting cheaper for mor? 
expensive materials. Platinum now costing around $80 an ounce 
is being replaced by vanadium oxide in the manufacture of con- 
tact sulphuric acid, by white gold in jewelry, by alloys of platinum 
in chemical laboratory ware, and in a considerable number of 
other uses with attendant savings in costs to the user. Economic 
pressure is being brought to bear upon numerous other materials 
whose present supremacy deserves challenging. 


Sound Judgment Must Be Relied Upon 


In facing these alluring possibilities sound scientific and tech- 
nical judgment savored with the proper amount of common sense 
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must be relied upon in the selection of the problem if the research 
laboratory is not to waste its substance. It is true that tin is 
expensive, and there is a fortune in store for any individual or 
corporation who can develop an alloy that will replace it in such 
uses as that of the collapsible tube. A large corporation is re- 
puted to have spent many years and tens of thousands of dollars 
trying to adapt aluminum to this use. What is feasible for this 
jJarge corporation and John Smith, whose only interest is to find 
a cheaper tube for his toothpaste, are quite different problems. 

A long list of other materials for which substitutes are desired 
could be developed, and each presents its own problems, A few 
of these are shellac, linseed oil, rubber, asbestos, casein, synthetic 
resins, and generally all the expensive chemicals. Even wood and 
cotton are receiving attention. 

We are faced with several issues when turning from the ma- 
terials to the process side of industries. Vegetable tanning of 
leather, oxidation of linseed oil in the manufacture of linoleum, 
seasoning of lumber, application of oil-base paints, etc., all take 
too long. The shortening of process time is a development ob- 
jective for almost every manufacturing plant. The research labora- 
tory should function in this field, but always from a backgrout'l 
of facts as these concern the properties of the materials handled 
and the work of previous investigators. 


Objectives Should Be Clearly Defined 

Before an industry can expect tc make intelligent use of its 
research laboratory the objectives should be clearly defined, taking 
into account the feasibility of each proposed research project, the 
estimated savings and the funds available for the prosecution of 
the work involved. A technical audit or survey is always de- 
sirable in order to have from the beginning an appreciation of 
the exact status of present processes, The cost department should 
play an important role in gathering together data for this survey. 
Thereafter it should be party to a periodic review of the field 
covered by the initial survey, and should place itself in a position 
to accurately advise the management of progress as measured by 
dollars and cents results, It sometimes happens that the achieve- 
ments of the research laboratory are not registered, and in such 
cases it is obvious that the working morale is lowered. The cost 
department is in a position to give impartial judgment. 

Following a decision as to the working program for the rescarch 
laboratory, means should be afforded for keeping dail} track of 
its activity. The primary purpose of this is not the petty one 
of checking up to make sure that the laboratcry is not “soldiering” 
If this suspicion exists there is a lack of confidence that calls for 
drastic action. The object to be served is to avoid any basis for 
such lack of confidence and to give the director of the research 
laboratory data essential to the intelligent conduct of his business. 

While I have had the pleasure of making direct contacts with 
many industrial research organizations and have gained some in- 
sight into their respective systems, the routine functioning of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., affords an example of the most widely ac- 
cepted plan, although unique in respect to some details. As such 
it will serve to illustrate the requirement with which we are now 
concerned. It affords a satisfactory basis for research contrcl. 


The Case System in Substance 

In substance we use the case system where in each contract is 
given a number, under which sub-cases dealing with specific prob- 
lems can be opened when the work involved requires such divisions. 
The case or problem is then assigned to one group, a bcund note- 
book bearing the case number is made up, and the number entered 
upon the daily report records of those men directly involved. All 
laboratory notes, conference reports and library information go 
into this or these note-books. 

At the conclusion of each day every member of the staff is 
required to account for the distributicn by hours of his working 
time, For this purpose a convenient card is provided, in the left- 
hand column of which appear the names and number of the 
problems upon which he is engaged, while one vertical column is 
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provided for each working day in the month. These cards go to 
the accounting department and hence to the office of the resedrch 
director where an accumulative record is kept showing the pro- 
gressive status of the work in hand. 

This sketch is sufficient without further detail to explain the 
nature and scope of routine operating records, as these should be 
of benefit to the research laboratory. Punching a time clock 
may or may not be a proper formality for a research worker, 
but it is of far greater importance that he knows himself how the 
hours intervening between “In” and “Out” are spent. If his 
time is being wasted by too much scattering, the daily report card 
tells its own story. A glance over the day’s work at its conclu- 
sion is a helpful form of self-discipline. 

In the accounting department the time spent in hours as above 
reported should be converted into dollars and cents. This in- 
volves fixing upon an hourly cost rate for each member of the 
research laboratory, including salary, overhead and direct expense. 
The charges as turned in for time, materials, special supplies and 
travel should be accumulated and prorated against the active 
problems. At the end of the month the research director should 
have access to these figures in order to budget intelligently the 
time of his group for the coming month, and indirectly gain valu- 
able insight into the cost of certain types of activities as compared 
with others. 

Must Assume a Capable Personnel 

So far we have considered principles as these may be deemed 
essential to the proper functioning of a research laboratory. We 
will have to assume that the unit is made up of a capable personnel 
as I refuse to venture into the field of generalizing upon the 
qualifications to be checked over in employing a research worker. 
There remains the work to be done. 

As the purposes for which research may be undertaken are di- 
verse, the type of problems are innumerable even within the re- 
strictions of those falling within the classification of cost reduc- 
tion. A few of the more general headings are :— 

Utilization or elimination of waste—wood waste. 
Utilization of cheaper materials. 

Economies in materials. 

Development of specifications. 

Improved processes. 

Improved products. 

It is the business of the research laboratory to effect savings as 
these are reflected in manufacturing costs. In this activity it 
cannot successfully play a lone hand. Whatever its cpportunities 
may be, artificial handicaps created by a misalliance in the gen- 
eral organization plan, ignorance of the practical operations upon 
which its activities touch, lack of cost data, an illogical selection 
of its problems, and an uncontrolled, unsystematic expenditure of 
both time and money are almost certain to be forerunners of 
failure. Under these adverse conditions in whole or in part, the 
annual report of the research laboratory is most apt to be pushed 
tersely aside with the verdict—‘“just playing around.” 


Contract Let for Rice Straw Plant at Richvale 


Orovitte, Cal., July 15, 1929-—Contract for construction of a 
$400,000 paper mill at Richvale, seven miles north of here, has 
been let to the Charles S. Mabrey Company, Sacramento, it was 
announced by officials of the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Cor- 
poration. 

The mill will produce $1,250,000 worth of rice straw paper in the 
first year of operation and will give steady employment to 125 
men, with a payroll of $18,000 a month. 

Wrapping paper will be the first output of the mill, although 
bond and ledger paper also will be produced. C. A. Kieren, 
general manager, said paper can be manufactured from rice straw 
cheaper than from wood. He said that paper is manufactured 
from rice straw in Germany and Japan on a commercial scale, 
but that it is not manufactured in the United States. 
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Wisconsin Cost Division Meets 


The meeting of the Wisconsin Local Division of the Cost As- 
sociation of the Paper Industry which was held at Essex Lodge on 
Clear Lake, Tomahawk, Wisconsin, on Friday June 28, proved 
tc be one of the most successful and enjoyable sessions ever held 
by this Division. Many of the members enjoyed a game of golf 
in the afternoon. A delicious dinner was served at the Lodge at 
6:00 o'clock, after which the ladies were entertained at cards 
while the men held their business meeting. 

The cost accountants listened to W. J. Sullivan, manager of the 
Grandfather Falls Company, give a short talk on the co-operation 
that should exist between the accountant and his manager. 

A. M. Van Douser, assistant secretary-treasurer of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company, gave a short history of the “Local 
Cost Association.” 

C. M. Baker, engineer of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion presented the members and guests -with a very interesting and 
instructive address on “Shrinkage”. This was followed by an open 
discussion on the subject. 

R. D. Baron, president of the Local Division presided at the 
meeting. 

The business meeting closed at 10:00 o'clock and this was fol- 
lowed by dancing until midnight. 

The registered guests were: 

Mr, and Mrs. C. M. Baker, American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Sullivan, Grandfather Falls Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

A. M. Van Douser, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, Wis. 

D. J. MclIlree, Falls Manufacturing Company, Oconto Falls, 
Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Deyo, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

Ed. Rynning, Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

R. Murwin, Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

C. L. Barnum, Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

C. Anderson, Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

A. R. Burton, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Knoedler, Mosinee Paper Mills Company, 
Mosinee, Wis. 

E. A. Lindberg, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Howard, Grandfather Falls Company, 
Merrill, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Boland, Nckoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Pride, Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Tomahawk, Wis. 

A. W. Pesch, Falls Manufacturing Company, Oconto Fails, 
Wis. 

Ferd A. Jung, Marathon Paper Mills, Menasha, Wis. 

F. R. McCam, Marathon Mills, Rothschild, Wis. 

Peter J. Jung, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Stoke Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank Theiler, Tomahawk, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Horky, Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Tomahawk, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Pride, Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Tomahawk, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs..H. L. Wakefield, Tomahawk, Wis. 

Miss Margaret Gesell, Tomahawk, Wis. 


Norman Dumdei, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, 
Wis. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Baron, Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis. 

Selmer T. Nersveen, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths. 
child, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Tillisch, Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

B. E. Frisque, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Miss Irene M. Carney, Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, ‘Toma. 
hawk, Wis. 

Additional Assessment for Reservoir 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hupson Fats, N. Y., July 10, 1929.—An additional apportion. 
ment of $3,000,000 has been made to meet the cost of construction 
of the Sacandaga Reservoir at Conklingville, bringing the total 
cost of the project to $12,000,000. Each of the companies or cor- 
porations which will benefit by the construction of the reservoir have 
been assessed an additional amount, according to a certificate filed 
in the county clerk’s office by the Hudson River Regulating Board, 
Paper manufacturing firms are assessed for the major portion of 
the new assessment which is as follows: 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Mechanicville and 
Schaghticoke, $88,140; Henry Ford and Son, Green Island, $59,- 
220; New York Power & Light Corporation, Halfmoon and 
Schaghticoke, $80,790; United Paperboard Company, Thomson, 
$39,120; Anna M. Thorpe, Northumberland, $24,120; Fort Miller 
Pulp and Paper Company, $24,120; International Paper Company, 
$88,300; Hudson Valley Railroad Company, $26,340; Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, Hudson Falls, $276,660; Finch, Pruyn & 
Company, Glens Falls, $94,320; Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Hudson Falls, Queensbury and Moreau, $64,290; International 
Paper Company, Luzerne, Queensbury and Moreau (Sherman 
Island), $285,540; New York Power & Light Corporation, Luzerne, 
Corinth and Moreau, $342,660; International Paper Company, 
Palmer Falls, $368,040; Warren Curtis Manufacturing Company, 
Corinth, $116,310; Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Hadley, 
$96,450; estate of Warren Curtis Hadley, $128,610; New York 
Power and Light Corporation, Hadley and Day, $481,380; City of 
Albany, $80,100; City of Troy, $42,600; City of Rensselaer, $7,800; 
City of Watervliet, $6,600; Village of Green Island, $2,700. 

Under the original apportionment of $9,000,000 paper manufac- 
turing and other firms in Warren County were assessed the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Finch, Pruyn & Co., $282,960; Moreau Manufacturing Company, 
$10,8000; International Paper Company, Sherman Island, $753,- 
840; International Paper Company, Luzerne, $110,430; Warren 
Curtis Manufacturing Company, Luzerne, $6,978.60. 


Manitoba Paper Co. Adds Grinders 


Winnirec, Man., July 5, 1929—Additional grinders are being 
installed by the Manitoba Paper Company at Pine Falls, according 
to C, C. Irvine, general manager of the company. These additional 
grinders with the buildings housing them will cost about $250,000. 
Work has already commenced on the excavation and concrete 
work and it is anticipated the work will be complete by October. 

While the increased grinder capacity does not increase the 
capacity of the mill proper, it balances the entire plant and will per- 
mit of the mill operating at full capacity whenever that is neces- 
sary, the grinding capacity of the original plant having been some- 
what less than the mill capacity. 


G. K. Ferguson To Manage Watervleit Mill 


KaLAMAzoo, Mich., July 15, 1929—Announcement is made of 
the appointment of George K. Ferguson as general manager of the 
Watervleit Paper Company’s mill at Watervleit. For 15 years he 
has been associated with that concern as cost man and assistant 
general manager to President W. M. Loveland. He is widely 
known in the paper industry and is counted one of the best cost 
experts in the field. 
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Hanchett Traveling Cupwheel Knife Grinder 


UNEQUALED UNIFORMITY 


The Hanchett Mammoth Knife Grinder is heavy, solid 
and free from vibration. The result is that all knives 
are ground quickly, accurately and uniformly. 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO. 


BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


NEW ROGERS TYPE R egg || | PERFORATED METALS. 


SECTIONAL WHEEL KNIFE GRINDER | 
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GRINDING For Pulp and Paper Mills 
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5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 
222 Dutton Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1929 
SUMMARY 


CNN BEREE iia skin cessdiessendess Pork 125 cs. 
See ere eee 37 bis., 9 cs. 
Paper hangings ..........+++++++-+: 8 blis., 15 cs. 
Ph MEE. SéndGsubosseahsoncs eis ahs a 620 rolls 
Printing paper .......... 82 rolls, 64 bls., x: cs. 
DM .. ccscbastase esp ee sage snage 17 cs. 
URE BEGET ons vccvine sos 0csse05escsed) CB 
EO See ee 
SN REE vc c.000 5005005000200 00 rs0ee SB 
Transparent greaseproof paper ...........-. 40 cs. 
eee DET EPP OPELET ET CLT EEEX ELE Le. 28 cs. 
TOSRRIOOUARMED POPET 2. noc occ cceccsccccsecs 45 cs. 
NE inc cca ch'scidn Suse pesenesbes 92 cs. 
Ore 144 cs. 
Baryta coated paper ..............ssseeees 188 cs. 
DERE PORE on. ccs ctocccccsccccvccccces 19 cs. 
PEED DOME os cccccccccececsovcccoccccess 15 es. 
CE DONE oc ccccccscccccnccenscoescsees 17 cs. 
ET, oo 50keseensonee be danennshsso0ner 4 cs. 
WUE BOPET on oo oc cccccccccccsacccccce 2:4 cs. 
Stencil paper and ink ..........- wate aoe 70 bxs. 
eR ee err 
MONEE cnconccnccdevese ccsnsoadenes 86 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper ...........0+0000+2++228 CS 


CIGARETTE PAPER . 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Hayes, Marseilles, 125 


cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 


cs. 
. E. Bernard & Co., Cleveland, ~_e- 2 cs. 
J. Emmerich, Adriatic, tiverpon. 3 
Wedeman, Godknecht & Lally mburg, ‘Mem. 
burg, 1 ble. 
F. J. Emmerich, Hamburg. Hamburg, 18 bls. 
A. o poeumn, Jr., Inc., Pres, Roosevelt, Bre- 
men 
Giobe Minstie Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


7 “C. Dodman, Jr., In 
6 bls. cial ; 
R. F. Downing & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


c., Majestic, Southampton, 


s. 
Thomas & Pierson, Berengaria, Southampton, 
PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 
don, 4 cs., 8 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Berengaria, 
Southampton, 15 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
429 rolls. 

= of Commerce, Malaren, , 65 rolls. 
. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Malaren, . 


126 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., American Trader, London, 8 
cs. 
International Forwarding Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 


cs. 

“ene & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 82 

lls. 

Oxford University Press, Scythia, Liverpocl, 6 
cs. 

Dingelstedt & Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 20 
cs 


P. C. Zuhlke, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 36 cs. 

. I. Bernitz, Keifuku Maru, Hamburg, 64 bls. 
C. Bruning & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 40 cs. 
ACKING PAPER 
American Express Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 17 


cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
x. & Strype, Lapland, Antw 6 cs 
Birn & Wachenheim, Lapland, / neem, 33 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
oa Schleicher Schull Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


r , Reve Angel & Co., Inc., Tuscania, London, 
a - Son, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


A. Giese & Son, Majestic, Southampton, 58 bls. 
J. Manheimer, Majestic, ae 149 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 


12 


Devoe & Reynolds Co., — London, 5 cs. 

. "hae Forwarding . Tuscania, Lon- 

ion, 
Reafial & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 32 cs. 
TRANSPARENT GREASEPROOF PAPER 
Central Union Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 


40 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


5 F. L. Kramer & Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
es. 


S. Gilbert, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 21 cs. 
E. Henningson & Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Cleveland, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Cleveland, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, G. Washington, Bremen, 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 6 cs. 
_5. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 20 


. (duplex). 
TISSUE PAPER 

Old _Master Paper & Pulp Co., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 77 cs 
Sheldon & Co., American Trader, Lon- 

cs. 

P, F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 2 
cs 

“Atlantic Forwarding Co., Keifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs 

Parsons & W hittemore, Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 
4 cs. 

Meadows, Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

- <j a pe, Pres. Hayes, Genoa, 2 cs. 

FACE COATED PAPER 
Phoenis: Shipping Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
Gevaert Co, of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 92 


cs 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Globe Sa Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
P. C. Zuhl Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 46 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
127 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
1 cs. 


METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, G. Washington, 


Bremen, 19 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Tuscania, London, 15 cs. 
CREPE PAPER 
J. Beckhard, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


4 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 4 


cs. 
STENCIL PAPER AND INK 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 70 


Xs. 
RAW PAPER 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 25 


cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 86 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 10 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
Stern Bros., Paris, Havre, 17 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 25 cs, 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 
American Express Co., Paris, Havre, 69 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Paris, Havre, 22 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Pres. Hayes, Marseilles, 6 cs. 
Japan vig | Co., Pres. Hayes, Genoa, 35 cs, 
AGS, BAGGINGS, tol 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 7 bls. 
rags. 


rn Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


21 bis. rags. 
———— Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 80 
flax waste. 


+ = The Manhattan Co., Tuscaniz, London, 
6 bis. rag 
Leigh Textile Co., 
cotton waste. 
M. Gray, Inc., Hatteras, Manchester, 106 bls. 
flax waste. 
Cohen Sons & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 30 bls. 
paper stock. 
Steck & Co., 
cotton waste. 


Hatteras, Manchester, 17 bls. 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 24 bls. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exton, , 61 bls. bag- 


gin 

ag J. Keller Co., Inc., Exton, , 270 bis. rags. 

Interstate Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 70 
bls. jute waste. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
burg, 21 bls. linen threads. 
aX me Fenton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 20 

Ss. rag 


Cohen Son & Co., Bellbuckle, Havre, 79 bls. 
rag: 


True & McClelland, Bellbuckle, Havre, 7 bls. 


Hamburg, Ham- 


ra 

Gastle & Overton, Inc., Bellbuckle, Havre, 103 
bls. waste. 

American Express Co., Bellbuckle, Havre, 15 
bls. rags. 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., Bellbuckle, Havre, 5 bls. 


rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
195 bls, rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Minnesota, London, 64 bls, 


Bellbuckle, Dunkirk, 


rags. 

Gallagher & Ascher, Minnesota, London, 10! bls 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
163 bls. _ bagging. 

A. fenton, Inc., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
52 bls. rags. 

FE. Mayer, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 4 bls. rags, 


Bank of The United States, Pres. Roosevelt, 
Bremen, 19 bls. rags. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


21 bis. rags. 

Phila. National Bank, Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 
218 bis. rags. 

Van Oppen & Co., Pres. Roosevelt, Bremen, 26 
bls. thread waste. 

*. Mayer, Keifuku Maru, 
rags. 

National City Bank, Gourko, Hull, 28 bls. rags. 

Overton & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 53 bis. 
rags. 

Overton & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
bagging. 

R. F. Downing & Co., 
47 bls. bagging. 

V. Galaup, Vincent, Dunkirk, 9 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Vincent, Havre, 349 bls. rags. 

a & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 52 bis. 
baggin: 

hag Schall & Co., 


Hamburg, 114 bls, 


32 bis, 


Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


Tomalva, Rotterdam, 281 bis. 
ra 

Ww. Schall & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 
bagging. 

Beckett Paper Co., 


rags. 
D. M. Hicks, Inc., 


39 bls, 
Tomalva, Rotterdam, 5 bis. 
Tomalva, Rotterdam, 29 bls. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, 
68 bls. threads. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Tomalva, 
bls. rags. 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 57 
bis. cotton threads. 

W. Steck & Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 36 bls. 
rags. 
National Bank of Boston, 
49 bls. rags. 
Bank of The United States, Tomalva, Rotterdam, 
27 bis. rags. 
Chase National Bank, 
bls. new cuttings. 


Rotterdam, 


Rotterdam, 160 


Tomalva, Rotterdam, 


Tomalva, Rotterdam, 31 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tomalva, ——, 46 bls. 
rags, 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tomalva, . 4+ bis. 
threads 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., G. Washington, . 
24 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., J. Skinner, . 47 bis. 
rags. 


J. Keller Co., Inc., 
19 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Cabo Espartel, Genoa, 172 bls. rags. 
French American Banking Corp., Cabo Espartel, 
Leghorn, 152 bls. rags. 
The Barrett Co., Cabo Espartel, Marseilles, 222 
bls. rags. 
J. Cohen Son Co., 
bis. rags. 
Cohen Son Co., 


La Bourdonnais, 


Cabo Espartel, Valencia, 17 


Hellen, Marseilles, 27 bls. 
rags. 

a National Bank, Hellen, Barcelona, 106 
ls. rags. 


Phila. National Bank, Hellen, Barcelona, 44 bls. 


rags. 
Fidelity Trust Co., Hellen, Barcelona, 109 bls. 
rags. 
Amtorg Trading Co., Sinaia, Constantinople, 80 
bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 


sears Bros. & Co., Jean Jadot, Antwerp, 65 


W. Steck & Co., Volpndam, Rotterdam, 48 coils. 

ome Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 77 
coils. 

International Forwarding Co., Express, Mar- 
seilles, 170 coils. 

“er Bros. & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 61 
coils. 

Irving Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 42 bls. 
“ac & Overton, Inc., Betlbuckle. Dunkirk, 

s. 

peown Bros. & Co., Minnesota, London, 111 
coils, 
Brown Bros. & Co., Gourko, Hull, 67 coils. 
Irving Trust Co., j es samy Rotterdam, 42 bls. 
V. Galaup, Vincent, Dunkirk, 44 bls. 


(Continuea on page 76) 
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HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 


1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.LC, 
Moses H. Teaze.........++0++ Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower............. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 
Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
lete designs and engineering supervision 
or the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INS1. CAN 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 
SPECIALTY 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 
Engineering Desi M . 
Construction Supervision Process Development 
Mechanical Equipment Waste Utilization 

Fuel Economy 
Investigations Valuations 


Arthur DBD. Little, Fue. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 


Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 


UNION BRONZE 


Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4!, SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 74) 


A. Hurst & Co., Vincent, Havre, 23 bls. rags. 
i ten Vee lel amd 154 coils. BOSTON IMPORTS Union Waste Co., Vincent, Havre, 15 bls. rags, 
ee Bros. & Co., Soa, eden, S00 WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1929 emnemit” rare ates Witsoe aves. 
irvi a ‘ e 46 bl 

— Trust Co., Cabo Espartel, Marseilles, 88 Reulesble Trust Co., Malaren, Norrsundet, 6,625 Wateeneiain & Keene, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 66 

_— . bls. Iphate. 
EF emma & Son, Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, ~ "/ ee a | ae Wisisiin: iden. ab Gi meee 

sé 2,720 bls. wood pulp. - McBlaine Co., Vincent, Havre, 104 bls. rags. 

Castle & ee a Hamburg, “4 Dunton & Co., Argosy, ——, 6,275 bls. S. Birkenstein & Son, Vincent, Havre, 57 coils 
2 gt 4 ’ ’ ’ wood pulp ths ao old rope. if 
7 5 weed ee Co., Nyhavn, Chandler, 6,726 . Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Pres, Hayes, Genoa, V. Galaup, Vincent, Havre, 36 bie, rags. 
bls. wood pulp, 1,510 tons. ite —_ ¢ ” » Havre, 
2 ae a aan bls. rags. 

— valance Norefjord, lieanetieel NORFOLK IMPORTS D. I, Murphy, Vincent, Havre, 195 bls. bagging 
O. E. Kiaer, Norefjord, Oslo, 500 bls. sulphite. — D. I. Murphy, Vincent, Havre, 543 bls. rags 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Rotterdam, WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1929 m. J. Keller Co., Inc., Westerdyk, ——, 206 bls, 

157 bls. wood pulp, 31 tons. s. ; e : , 
os & Whittemore, Inc., Malaren, Sweden, True & McClelland, Hatteras, Manchester, 40 ane [Sete Inc., F. J. Luckenbach, Ja. 

240 bi: od pulp. bls. cotton waste. » 495 Dis. rags. ares as 

< Seteren, ¥ Sweden, 3,790 bls. oxfetiine. Seaboard National Bank, Hatteras, Manchester, ~_ pt le ae Inc., Kolsnaren, Sweden, 300 
a 4 bl te. . 54 bls. b ing. : ~ 0 ons 
pe WOOD” 73t be aren pe & Co., Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 223 Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Germany, 3,78 
The Burnet Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 500 bls. bls. bagging. *, wood pp. a Sa Bees 
. Volendam, Rotterdam, 400 bls. Darmstadt, Scott & Courmey, Ala, Antwerp, 340 astle verton, Inc., Hagen, Germany, 2 
A. Kramer & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 300 bls. bagging. C ate de “a et ee i Mies i lite 
s : U t y, Ala, Antw . . Ss x yerton, inc., Manchester Merchant 

~~ Chemical Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 880 Dermat, oan Coe ——— England, 54 bls. bagging. ' 

ags. . Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Ala, Antwerp, 140 eaten a prog Inc., Manchester Merchant, 

B. L. Soberski, Norefjord, Frederickstad, 3,750 bls, tares. ng , S. rags. : ; 

bags. . ‘ British American Tobacco Co., Ala, Antwerp, oe & Overton, Inc., Maine, Denmark, 111 
¥ 95 5 ; ° é ° 

m nog Co., Tomalva, Rotterdam, 250 bags, 54 cs, cigarette nda goats & Overton, Inc., Cabo Santa Maria. 
‘ Ee ee Spain, 53 bls. rags. 

BALTIMORE IMPORTS PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS Bulkley, ee & Co., Fredensbro, ——, 1,400 
menenente bls. wood pulp. 
—_—— WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1929 Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Nuolja, ——, 500 bls. 
ee ‘ : ?WTy 2 —_——- wood pulp. 
ee P Phila, gen Bank, London Merchant, Lon- Castle & Overton, Inc., Wytheville, Holland, 
a Tat . irk. 75 on, 115 bis. rags. 170 bls. wood pulp. 

“oe ee J. B. Moors & Co., London Merchant, London, "Chase National Bank, Livenza, Naples, 183 bls 
get) ie A , 112 bls. bagging. . rags. 

Bg am nny Nairn Co., Bellbuckle, Dunkirk, 97 Chase National Bank, Exton, Algiers, 236 bls. nose Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Livenza, Leg 

ote, Saneies. ‘ Tags. horn, 198 bls. rags. 

ul Congoleum Nairn Co., Bellbuckle, Havre, 656 ‘Aiserbury Bros., Inc., Norefjord, Oslo, 500 bls. “a Congoleum Nairn Co., Cabo Espartel, Genoa, 91 
Ss. rags. woo . s. rags. 

Schapira & Sons, Bellbuckle, Havre, 50 bls. rags. ae Bros. & Co., Norefjord, Oslo, 1,824 bls. a7 eeolcum Nairn Co., Cabo Espartel, Leghorn, 

Schapira & Sons, Ala, Antwerp, 47 bls. rags. sulphite. : . 7 S. rags. 

Congoleum Naira Co, Ala, Antwerp, 1,051 bls. 2.769 bis, sulphite, nt tr Tole |, Banoo Com Italiane Trust Co., Cabo Reparte, — 
bagging. J. M. Hagy, Vincent, Dunkirk, 93 bls. rags. Brown Bros, & Co., Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Ala, Antwerp, 3,773 bls. Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 93 bls. rags, 
rags. 9 Ss. Tags —— 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Nuolja, , 1,000 bls. Brown Bros. & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 18 bls. 

00d pul. rags. , : PORTLAND IMPORTS 

 “Gulder, Dustin & Coc Milos 1,000 bls D; I. Marphy. Vincent, Dunkirk, 109 bls. rags. 

; iain 3 “ ” , t S c 4 . yi , i , ‘LC - ~ Tal 

wood pulp. a rg —— & Courtney, Vincent, Dunkirk WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1929 Fe 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Germany, 2,826 National Waste Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 70 bls. 


bls. wood pulp. cotton waste. 


—, Malaren, Sweden, 9,943 bls. sulphite. 


‘ 

Polish Paper Production Estimated High factures thereof during 1927 was 2,500 tons. Imports during the ] 
Wasuinctow, D. C., June 5, 1929.—On the basis of an output first nine months of 1928 averaged very close to this figure. Ac- 

of 90,000 metric tons of paper and board during the first nine cording to official statistical records, paper imports come almost 4 

months of 1928, last year’s Polish paper production is estimated entirely from Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany. ae [ 

to have reached avout 130,000 toris, 10 per cent higher than the A production of 130,000 tons and an import of 30,000 tons gives e 
grebeding year onl 45 oer cont aah 1926. Asst. Trade Commis- a present market requirement of approximately 155,000 tons yearly, 
elias Sittane ‘atten Wiesene wi itis. po the ieneaeidad ak allowing for exports of board, which amount to about 5,000 tons. 
‘ r ‘oe P This means an annual paper consumption of about five kilos (1 

Commerce. kilo—2.2046 pounds) per capita; whereas in Czechoslovakia ten — 

Poland’s paper industry at the end of 1928 was operating at a : : = 


‘ : : : - : : kilos per annum are consumed, and in Germany 23 kilos. 
maximum capacity, with several of the leading mills installing 
new machinery and introducing modern methods with a view to 


further increased output. Two néw mills are now under con- ‘ Paper Mill Employment : 
a‘ There was a decrease in both employment and payrolls in paper 
struction; one at Albertyn, near Slonim, and a second at Czer- . 
and pulp and paper box plants during the month of May as com- 
wonak, near Pozan. 


pared with the previous month according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The Bureau received reports from 212 paper and pulp mills 
which gave their April employment at 59,477 decreasing in May to 


Concurrently with increasing output there is a noticeable trend 
in the Polish industry towards the production of better-grade 
products through the utilization of chemical pulp in preference to 
groundwood. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 59,304 a decrease of 0.3 percent. The payrolls in these identical 
production of chemical pulp, which rose from 49,000 tons in 1926 mijis also decreased from $1,638,147 in April to $1,634,045 in May 
to 55,000 tons in 1927, is expected to be very close to 70,000 tons 4 decrease of 0.3 percent. ‘ 
in 1928. Reports were also received by the Bureau from 187 paper box 
Despite the continuous increase in production, the domestic plants which gave their April employment at 19,328 decreasing in 
paper industry yet supplies only 80 per cent of the country’s re- May to 19,243 a decrease of 0.4 per cent. The payrolls in these 
quirements, the balance of approximately 20 per cent being im- plants too decreased from $449,849 in April to $447,958 in May a 
ported. The average monthly import of paper board, and manu-_ decrease of 0.4 per cent. 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., U. S. A. 


WARREN DOCTORS 


IMPROVED 
CALENDER 

With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 

WARREN pet re Dr's WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEND FOR OUR 


BULLETIN 


JOURNAL, 58rn 


YEAR 


H. S. TAYLOR 


o a” 
Consulting Engineer 
Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. B. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


Lindsay Longcrimp and Spiral 
Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


These wires are making records in large 
production of paper 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 999099 


—— 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 

etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


BEST GRADES OF 


English China Clays 


for 


COATING AND FILLING 


% DRY COLORS 

eV x ANNO re) 

\CUFILLERS 5 
Co. 6 7 


C. K. Williams & Company 
EASTON, PA. 


Supplies for Paper 5 
anufacturers™ 
A-reliable source of supply. Se 
Ucetablished for,43_ years. 
Write us your needs: 


Mendelson Bros. 


Gs 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapvE Journat, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1929. 


Trading in the local paper market was only moderately active 
during the past week. Demand for the various standard grades 
of paper was light and the movement of supplies into consumption 
was seasonal. Although the sales forces of the leading paper 
organizations have been relaxing their efforts lately to some extent, 
a general expansion of business is anticipated after Labor Day. 
Prices are holding to schedule, in most instances. 

While production of news print paper has fallen off slightly in 
the United States and Canada, this condition is mainly due to the 
holidays, and the industry is in a sound position for the time of 
the year. Stocks of news print paper at the mills totalled 48,801 
tons at the end of June, which was equivalent to 3.1 days’ average 
production, according to the News Print Service Bureau, Quota- 
tions are steady. 

There was little change in the paper board market. Production 
has been curtailed in many of the mills and offerings are not 
excessive. Prices remain unaltered. Demand for standard grades 
of fine paper is satisfactory for the period, and the market is 
exhibiting a strong undertone. Tissues are moving in routine 
volume. The coarse paper market is irregular but wrapping 
paper is still moving in a normal manner. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Conditions in the ground wood market are practically unchanged. 
Demand for both imported and domestic mechanical pulp is fairly 
persistent. Offerings are about sufficient to take care of current 
requirements. Prices of the various grades are holding to pre- 
viously quoted levels and there is little talk of shading around. 


Chemical Pulp 


Offerings of the various grades of imported chemical pulp are 
more liberal, due to the arrival of supplies from abroad in greater 
tonnage. The market is still exhibiting a strong undertone, how- 
ever, and prices remain steady and unchanged. Contracts for the 
forthcoming year’s requirements are being made in good volume, 
and both domestic and foreign producers are well sold ahead. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Steadiness continues to prevail in the old rope market. De- 
mand for both foreign and domestic manila rope is well sustained 
and prices rule firm, in most instances. Most of the business 
transacted in the bagging market was along routine lines. There 
was a slightly better demand for gunny and roofing bagging. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Rags 


The domestic rag market was rather quiet during the past week. 
Cotton cuttings were in moderate request. Roofing grades were 
somewhat steadier than of late. Mixed rags were fairly active. 
No radical changes were recorded in the imported rag market. 
The higher grades continue dull. Dealers abroad are still asking 
high prices. 

Waste Paper 

Paper miil interest in the waste paper market is far from lively 
at present, affected materially by the holidays and the fact that 
semi-annual inventories are being taken. Soft white shavings, old 


kraft machine compressed bales, strictly folded news, and mixed 
papers, are the most active grades. Book and ledger stock con- 
tinue very quiet. 
Twine 

The twine market is in a normal position for the time of year, 
While new business is rather scarce, contract supplies are moving 
into consumption at a good pace for the season. Inquiries for 
future business are fairly numerous, and a general revival of 
activity is looked for in the near future. 


International May Sell Newspaper Holdings 

As a result of the improvement in the news print industry, which 
has emerged from the demoralization of 1928, with prices on a 
stable basis, it is understood that negotiations are under way for 
the disposal of the newspaper investments of the International 
Paper Company. When made, these investments were the back- 
bone of an aggressive news print sales campaign, the International 
Paper Company lending financial assistance to publishers in con- 
sideration of long-term agreements to purchase news print from 
the company. This program minimized the danger of violent price 
fluctuations. 

Since the International Paper Company's objectives of stabiliz- 
ing prices and building up future volume through long-term con- 
tracts have now been attained, and with news print consumption 
at a new high level, it would seem that the need for its newspaper 
investment no longer exists. It is expected that these investments 
will gradually be disposed of, with the company retaining its 
news print contracts. 

The International Paper Company is running its low cost Cana- 
dian mills at full capacity and, by curtailing production in its 
higher cost American mills, is contributing to stabilization of con- 
ditions throughout the industry by substantial purchases of news 
print from the Quebec and Ontario mills of other companies, en- 
abling them to run at a higher rate than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

On the basis of testimony given before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by A. R. Graustein, president of the International Paper 
Company, the company, in addition to strengthening its news print 
sales position by the long term contracts it has made, ,should 
realize a profit from its investments. Mr. Graustein stated at that 
time that un the Boston Herald financing the company had a poten- 
tial profit of at least $1,000,000. 


Made Vice President of Neben Mfg. Co. 


The Neben Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Kingston, N. Y., 
manufacturers of embossed paper products, announce the appoint- 
ment of Geo. C. Kennedy as vice-president and manager of sales 
Mr. Kennedy will conduct the sales department from the New 
York office, 15 Park Row, telephone Barclay 5087. 

The company manufactures exclusively, among other grades, the 
well known brand of Paperlin napkins, Table cloths and tray 
covers. While the mill is now operating at full capacity, plans are 
already under way to very largely increase the present production. 

Kennedy will continue to handle in the Metropolitan District 
the crepe paper products manufactured by Erving Paper milis, 
Paper Products Manufacturing Company, and B. F. Woodhead 
Company. 
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St. Regis Paper 
Company 


Daily Capacity, 525 Tons 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory 
Packers Oiled Manila 
Fibre Wrapping 
Specialties 


General Sales Office 


15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Starch- 


0A SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 

Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
facture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 
beater-sizing ‘increases strength of 
sheet and gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New ¥dtk City 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In brass, bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to 
and including 250 inches. 
cAlso 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 
THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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HIGH GRADE 
LUBRICANT 


At almost any price is better than the increas- 
ing wear and tear on valuable equipment 
caused by using inferior grade greases and 
compounds. 


CAMPBELL’S “KEEPKOOL” 
GREASES and COMPOUNDS 


are noted for their heat and water resistance 
as well as their lubrication efficiency. 


We can solve your 
Write us. 


individual problems. 


. Campbell Grease & Oil Co. 


414 Eastern Ave. Toronto, Canada 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market is in a sound position. 
Contract shipments are moving at a normal pace. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 
44 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Seasonal conditions prevail in the 
bleaching powder market. The contract movement is well up to 
average. While demand for this product is quiet at present, prices 
are holding to schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The trend of the casein market is easier. Domestic 
casein is now quoted at from 14% cents to 15 cents per pound. 
Argentine standard ground is selling at from 15% cents to 15% 
cents per pound, and finely ground at from 15% cents to 16 cents 
per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract shipments of caustic soda are 
going forward in good volume. Prices are holding to previously 
quoted levels. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to 
$2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to 
$3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is practically unchanged. 
Demand for imported and domestic grades is seasonal. Prices 
remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to 
$25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $8 to $15 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Paper mill demand for chlorine is persistent and 
contract shipments are moving in satisfactory volume. Prices 
remain unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in 
tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The 
spot quotation ranges from 334 cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—Some improvement was noticed in the rosin market. 
The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted 
at from $8.60 to $8.65 per 280 pounds, in barrels, ex dock. Wood 
rosin is still selling at from $6.50 to $7.30 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone. Offerings are rather limited and prices are firmer 
than for some time past. Salt cake is now quoted at from $17 
te $21 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from $14 to 
$15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Demand for soda ash was only moderately 
active during the past week. Shipments against contract were 
about normal for the season. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
are as follows: in bags, $1.32!4; and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market is showing a steady trend. Of- 
ferings are about sufficient to take care of current requirements. 
Prices are being maintained at the levels previously quoted, with- 
out difficulty. Special paper making starch is selling at $3.82 per 

100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.99, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Steadiness prevails in the sul- 
phate of alumina market. Supplies are moving into consumption 
regularly. Prices are unchanged. Commercial grades of sulphate 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, in bags, and iron 
free at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Consumption of sulphur is being maintained in 
good volume. Prices are steady. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per 
ton, in lots of 1,000 tons or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 
per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and 
near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Production of talc is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to meet current requirements. Contract shipments are 
going forward in good volume. Domestic talc is quoted at from 
$16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc 
is selling at from $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ledgers ......++++.11.00 
Bonds ....++.. cocoe 900 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 
Superfine ....... 14,00 
Tub sized ....... 10.00 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 
Book, Cased— 
S. & &. ©. cocce ty 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ..... 75 
Anti-Tarmish .... 1.35 
ee, are 1.00 
SS a errr | 
DME = 004%0b4000 00 
MOORE sccccscess 75 
Kraft— 
No, 1 Domestic .. 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic .. 5.25 
Southern ........ 4.25 
Imported ........ 6.50 


No. 2 Wood |... 4.00 

ee ROTTS 3.75 
Fibre Papers— 

No, 1 Fibre ..... 5.00 

No. 2 Fibre ..... 4.75 


Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 


News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract ...62.00 
2.00 


p 35.0 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 
$6. Mla. Li. Chip.47.50 

00 


ood Pulp ...... 80. 
65 Test Jute Liner.52.50 
85 Test Jute Liner.55.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 


Dn bu0eses c00% 28.00 


DOOMEER csecvasae 15.00 


Chemical Pul 
(On Dock, Atlantic 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
ee 3.75 
Easy Bleaching .. 2.90 
No. 1 strong un- 


bleached § .....0. 2.70 
Mitscherlich un- 
ee Prone 2.75 
o. 2 strong un- 
Pee 0 
No. 1 Kraft ..... 2.40 
me, DME ceces 2.35 
Suihete— 
—7? eer 3. 


OS RP ae 75 
eae 1.65 


Domestic Rags 


ew 


ags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0, b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.11.00 
New Whiite, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 
New Unbleached ..11.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 
W: bl 4.75 
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88999 6969988 8899 899999 9989 
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60 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 
Suite (Domestic) — 
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pa 
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Mixed Khaki Cut- 
tin; 


BB cccccccce 4.75 
Pink Corset Cut- 
NE cs cckenees 
O. D. Khaki Cut- 
MOMS. isinede 5.15 


Men's Corduroy >. 3.75 
New Mixed er 3.50 


Rags 
White, No. 1— 
ked 


Repac cosceces Sa 

Miscellaneous ..... 4.50 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ...... «+ 3.00 


Miscellaneous .... 2.50 
Soiled, White.. 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked .......+. 2.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 


Foreign Rags 

ew Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light lannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 

Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton. 5.50 
No 
No 


2 White Cotron. 4.50 
Yo. 3 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.90 
Extra Light Prints .. 2.75 
Ord. Light Prints .. 2.25 
Med, Light Prints.. 2.00 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.25 
French Blue Linens.. 2.75 
German Blue Linens. 2.35 
German Blue Cottons 2.15 
Checks and Blues ... 1.85 
Linds Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons covseoe BD 
Old Shopperies ..... 1.55 
New Shopperies . - 1,50 
French Blues ....... 2.10 


Old Rope and Baggin 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. 


Gunny No, 1— 
POTCIGN ..cccccece 1.60 
TE cccnsedes 1,70 
Wool Tares, light ... 1.60 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 
Bright Bagging sees 1.60 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.25 
Manila Rope— 
ae 4.60 
NN 5.00 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.75 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
DUNN scencesees 3.5 
Domestic ......... 3.25 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 


CENGS wccccccccsces 
Flat Stock— 
DURSREEES cccccccce 1.60 


Overissue Mag. ... 1 
Solid Flat Book.. 


eee 1, 

New B. B. Chips .. .65 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut.... 2.40 

New Cuttings ..... 1.60 

Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 

eee 7 

Comteimer cccccces ¢ 
Bogus W OP cscs role 
Old Kraft Machine 

Compressed bales.. 1.90 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.65 
Blue Overall ...... 7.50 
Strictly Overissue . 75 
Seely Folded ... .57% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .42% 
Common Paper ... .30 
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KELLOGG 


Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 


DIGESTERS 


Power Plant Piping..Forge Welaed Pipe. . Boiler Drums. . 
Headers. . Receivers. . Separators. . Flanged 
Joints. . Autcclaves 


The M. W. Kettocc Co., 225 Broapway, N. Y. C. 
Boston Birmingham Chicago Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
Ali Kellogg Forge and Hammer Welded Products are insurable 


ALPHA GRADES 


of Purified Cellulose Fibre representing some 
of the valuable results of our many years of 
research in cellulose chemistry. 


SUPER ALPHA 


for strength in Tear, Fold and Mullen. Super 
Alpha equals the higher grades of rags in the 
manufacture of fine papers. 


EASY-BEATING ALPHA 


This is a grade developed for mills of limited 
beating capacity. While not giving results 
equal to Super Alpha, it produces wonderful 
paper on short beating. 


REGULAR ALPHA 


This is a grade midway between S d 
Easy-Beating. , ‘niin 


Use ALPHA for Quality 


FOUNOEO e828 


Portland, y mee 


BROWN COMPANY'S | 
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ADOLPHE HURST & C0., Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 
announce enlarged facilities of their 


CASEIN 


Department 


under the management of 
Mr. William Rocamora 


ARGENTINE CASEIN: “HALLEY” brand. Sole 
selling agency for the United States and Canada for 
Messrs. Melano & Pettigiani, Buenos Aires. 


FRENCH CASEIN: Prime Lactic and Rennet. Al 
standardized quality only, ground and unground. 
Sole selling agency for Lucien Poirier, Paris 


CALIFORNIA CASEIN: Lactic and sulphuric, ground 
and unground, of standardized uniform quality. 


All shipments guaranteed as to uniformity of quality. 
Prices for shipment and from New York stock. 


APPLY FOR TERMS AND SAMPLES 


Wire us. your inquiries collect. Direct private 
wires via “Postal Telegraph” and 
“Commercial Cable.” 


SLO A AEE LN ONT TIRE EEN I ER 


THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 
Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 
and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— : 

Cylinder tr ager et bony | tema 
ers—Reels— m ‘a 

Wet se reed Metal —y Rubber Rolls—Rolls 

Regroun 


Behind The anne 


---of the Western Pulp 
and Paper Industry 
stands a vital contrib- 
utor to its develop- 
ment---Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Co., 
makers of Bear Brand 
Chemicals, who have 
unfailingly forseen and 
fulfilled the growing 
needs of the Industry 
for high-grade Liquid 
Chlorine and Bleach. 


Great Western Electro Chemica 


COMPANY 


9 Main St., San Francisco, California 
Works at Pittsburg, California 


— 


basis 
Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 
Light 18 basis ... 


.27 
Jute at testes 3-6 at 
No. 1 19 


Rope— 
4-ply and larger .. .16 


PAPER 


Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger .. 
. vd 


Box Twine, "2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 
Amer. Hemp, 


No, 2 Basis 
Sisal = Yarn— 
- 


CHICAGO 


Sulphite Bond 

Superfine writin 
fine writing. . 
fine writing.. 
fine writing.. 
M. F. B 


eYszyz 


Sulphite reenings. . 
Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 
White Tissue— 
20x30 Sheet 07%@ 
(Delivered Central Fe. 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ 
Sheets 67.00 @ 
Boards, per 
Plain Chip = @42.50 
Solid News @e- 


Solid News 0.00 
Manila Lined Chip. $0. 00 
53% Container Lined— 
5 Test 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White.2.20 

— Env. - 


New Kraft Cuts ... 
Manila Envelope Cut- oss 


Print Manila 
Folded News 
issue) 


mY. ae 
. Chicago, net 
30.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


oy Jute -- 
Manila el. . 


Straw Board 

News Board 

Chip Board 32. 
Wood Pulp Board. .85. ‘00 
3inder Boards— 

No. 1, per tom .. 

No. 2, per ton . 
Carload lots 

Tarred Felts— 

Regular 55.50 
—. (per roll).. 


Best” Tarred, 3-ply.. @2 
Domestic Rags (N Ay 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1 .10%4@ 
New White, No. 2 2 


Washable, ‘< 4 
Blue Overall P 7%@- 
1 oe to odes 


03 
05% 


960/ 7 @@3888® 


New Black Soft .. .05 
New Light Seconds 02% @ 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 


Foreign 

Domestic 

Manila Rope 

Sisal Ro: 

Mixed 
Scrap Burlaps— 

No. : 

No. 
Wool. ores; heavy.. 
Mixed Strings > 5 
No. 1, New Light 

2.50 


Burlap 
New Burlap Cuttings - “ 
ld Pa 
Sha (F. o. b. hila.) 
—- 
No. 1 Hard White 3.20 
. 2 Hard White 2.75 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.80 
No. 2 Soft White. 1.80 
a ‘ Mixed .... 1.50 
No. Mixed .... .90 
Solid tea er Stock.. 
aper .... 1.60 
ks, heavy.. 1.40 
No. 2 Books, light... 1.05 
o. 1 New Manila. . 2.40 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Container Manila . 
Old Kraft 
Common paper 
No. 1 Mixed Pa 
Straw Board, Chi 
Binders Board, Chip. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper -50 
Domestic Rags (O 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White. No. 2 
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Thirds and Blues— 
Repack 
Miscellaneous .... 1.60 
Black Stockings(Ex- P 


meolee'’ ng Stock— 
Foreign No. 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
Ledgers— 
Sulphite 
Rag content 


Sulphite 
Rag content 
yee oe 
Writings . 
Superfines 
Book, Super 
ook, M. 


Common Bogus 0 
Delivered New "England 
News Print Rolls... .61.50 
Straw Boards, rolls ‘009 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board. .37.50 
Chip Board 35.00 
Single Manila a. 


Cc 
Single White, cee 
Coated 
Bender 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Bears 


Tarred Felts— 
Regular, carload 
SORE cnssccossoen 65.00 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
ee 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.40 
No. 
No. 
Solid FFE my Stock.. 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.50 
No. 1 Books, Light.. 
Manila Env. ycuttings 2.00 
No. 1 Old Manila. . 
re ae News.. 1.50 
Old 1.75 
¥, “Mantis 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip.... 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Bond— 
No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 
No. 1 re ene Ste 
No. 2 Colored.. 
Ledgers (sulphite).. 
Led 


Wrapping— 
Rag Brown 
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@ 2.25 
@ 1.80 


@ 4.25 
@ 1.75 


BOSTON | 


@ 40.00 
@37.50 


@50.00 
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Bagging 
F. o. ¢ Boston) 
Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope. 
Mixed Strings 
Jute Wool Strings... 
Scrap Burlaps 
Scrap Sisal 
“> Sisal for shred- 


din 
Wool” Tares, heavy.. 
New Burlap Cutting. 
Australian Wool 
Pouches 
Domestic Rags (N 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cone 
Yew White No, 1. 
Silesias, Tr ee 
New Unbleached . 
Fancy 
Washable 
Cottons—According to grade 
Blue Overalls 06 
New Black, soft. 
Khaki Cuttings 
oO . Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
Domestic Rage *(Old) 
(F. 
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Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Misceilaneous 
Black Stockings ... 
meemes Stock— 

1 
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sea im | 
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Foreign Rags 


oston) 
1.55 


~ 


Dark Cottons 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
tings 9.00 
Dutch Blues 
Lace Curtains ..... 5.00 
New Checks & Blues 435 
Old Fustians 90 
Old Linsey Garments 183 
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(Delivered Toronto) 
News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract). + 28 50 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. =) 
Ground Wood 


sult ite news grade. 60. 00 
Sulphite, bleached ...77.00 
Sulphate 60.00 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 
Shavings— 
White Env. >. . 3.00 
Soft White 
Shavings 2 
White B i. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.40 
Light and Crum 
pled Book Stock. 1,25 
Ledgers and Writ- 


New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas... 
Kraft 

News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded ... 

N Mixed Paper.. 

Domestic Rags 

<a to mills, f. o. b, Toronto) 


Cuttin @ .10% 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings. ‘osu a 
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PAPER TRADE! 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


URNAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 
AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Published Every Thursday by the 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Ine. 
CEO. 5. MACDONALD J. BANNINGA 
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CAMACHINE Champion Coated Paper to Build Power Plant 


Babcock & Wilcox to Install Boiler 
LEAVES NO REGRETS 


~~ 
Lee 
Srna 


Howard Smith Co. Acquires Canada Paper 
Says Paper Conditions Are Improving 
Menasha Products Co. to Build Addition 

C. H. Dexter & Sons Buy Oakland Mill 
Demand for Paper Spotty in Philadelphia 


7. 'S, 
awk 


Poorly wound rolls give cause for 
pe me gay he ges oo J. A. Quinlan Heads Paper Committee 
do not come up to the standard of your Harvey Paper Products Co. to Build 
paper quality. CAMACHINES produce ey = China Clay Pilot Plant Completed 
rolls which are clean and accurately cut, M4 Paper Mulching in Niagara District 
firmly wound, and meet the most exact- - ; a eet , eare= 
ing requirements. Insure perfect roll we C. C. Heritage Goes With Oxford Paper Co. ...... 
production by using a CAMACHINE. | Miami Paper Shippers Meet 

rt ON DOQUR As 6.5 400 00 dacdcinnen cd ewes seeapaan 

Write for Literature and Particulars Y 4) National Paper Products Gets Toilet Patent 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY fe, News of the Boston Trade 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. ya} Special Numbers 


Trade Mark Department 


International Paper Co. Changes 
SLITTERS and ROLL-WINDERS 
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Boston Paper Market Steady 
Demand in Indianapolis Spotty 
News Print Production for June 
A Bundle of Rags 
Orchard and Midland Paper Co. Merge 
New York Trade Jottings 
Imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stock .... 
Zeloid Products Corp. Makes Good Progress 
Editorial 
Swedish Paper Prices Unchanged 
Paper and Pulp Production for May 
Technical Section 
Conductivity and Hydrogen Ion Activity 
Richmond Convention Committee 
New Corporate Members 
Paper Sizing Patent Review 
Cost Section 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
M:rket Quotations 
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The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Established 1873 
Export Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City 


Builders of 
Highest Quality Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 


‘Patentees and Sole Butlders of 
Vertical Dryers and Champion Fourdriniers 
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CK UOLAWSON 


Spiral 


The Black-Clawson Spiral Bevel Gear Drive offers to the paper 
mill certain important advantages that have never been obtained 
in any other type drive. This is not a challenge, but a statement of 
fact. 


This drive is practical for any type of paper machine—board ma- 
chine at slow speeds, or on the fastest running Fourdrinier. 
Your drives may be inadequate. If so, they can be replaced with 


this newer type at moderate cost and without interfering with pro- 
duction. 


Have us point out the several outstanding features of superiority 
hinted at above—and show you just why the Black-Clawson drive 
is the logical one to use, Messenger No. 52 gives full particulars. 


